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PREFACE. 


The  following  Remarks  on  the  importance  of 
the  Medical  Profession,  and  on  the  present  state 
of  Medical  Practice  in  Ireland,  are  addressed  to 
the  Public  at  large.  The  subject  to  which  they 
relate,  is  one  of  the  utmost  moment, — it  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  preservation  of  life, 
and  the  possession  of  health,  objects  of  the 
first  and  greatest  magnitude  to  every  individual ; 
for,  from  nature  we  inherit  a passion  for  exist- 
ence, and,  without  health,  every  other  blessing 
becomes  cheerless  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  healing  art  professes  to  prolong  life,  and 
to  preserve  health  ; and  it  is  surely  desirable 
that  those  whose  interests  are  so  much  at  stake, 
should  be  enabled  to  estimate  its  different 
branches  as  they  deserve,  so  as  clearly  to  distin- 
guish their  respective  merits.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  an  inquiry,  having  this  object  in  view, 
cannot  be  unprofitable ; — it  may  tend  to  do  away 
some  popular  prejudices,  and  succeed  in  alter- 
ing opinions  erroneously  formed  ; and  should  it 
remove  but  a single  prejudice,  or  correct  only 
an  erroneous  opinion,  it  must,  so  far,  at  least. 
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contribute  to  render  the  practice  of  Medicine 
more  generally  beneficial. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  I should  scarcely 
have  engaged  in  such  an  investigation,  had  not 
several  Apothecaries,  and  others,  practising  in 
the  inferior  departments  of  the  profession,  lately 
applied  to  be  admitted  as  Licentiates  of  the  King 
and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians.  A measure 
of  this  kind  appeared  to  me  so  inconsistent  with 
sound  policy,  and  so  decidedly  opposed  to  ex- 
isting regulations,  that,  from  the  moment  the 
question  was  submitted  to  our  consideration, 
I resisted  it  in  every  possible  way.  In  thus  ob- 
jecting to  their  admission,  I altogether  disclaim 
any  selfish  or  illiberal  motive.  If  I have  put 
myself  forward  in  this  business,  and  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  discussions  which  it  occa- 
sioned, it  is  because  I feel  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  injury  which  must  result  to  the  profession, 
in  point  of  character  and  respectability,  were 
such  an  innovation  to  be  permitted  as  that  which 
is  contemplated — an  innovation  of  which,  no 
regularly  educated  physician  can  approve,  and 
the  mischievous  effects  of  which  to  the  Public, 
every  well  informed  person  ought  to  be  fully 
competent  to  appreciate. 


In  this  way  my  attention  was  directed  to  the 
abuses  which  prevail  in  the  practice  of  Medicine, 
and  1 was  thence  led  to  inquire  into  the  preten- 
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sions  of  such  persons  to  be  recognised  as  Me- 
dical Practitioners.  Having  considered  the  sub- 
ject with  some  attention,  I am  persuaded,  that 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  any  of  the  in- 
ferior branches  of  the  profession,  are,  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  previous  pursuits,  incapable 
of  arriving  at  excellence  as  Physicians. 

Whether  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  form 
this  opinion  are  correct,  the  public  must  decide. 
Fortunately,  the  matter  under  discussion  is  one 
by  no  means  abstruse-plain  sense,  and  a mind 
open  to  conviction,  are  alone  necessary  to  enable 
each  individual  to  judge  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
my  inferences. 

Such  observations  as  have  occurred  to  me,  I 
now  publish  : for,  feeling  as  I do,  the  importance 
of  the  profession  of  winch  I am  a member,  I 
consider  it  a duty  imposed  on  me,  in  common 
with  every  other  regularly  educated  physician, 
to  assert  its  rights,  and  uphold  its  dignity.  I 
wish  to  contribute  as  far  as  is  in  my  power,  to 
maintain  the  character  of  a profession  which  is 
justly  entitled  to  the  highest  place  in  the  public 
estimation,  which  unquestionably  requires  a 
more  liberal  education  than  any  other,  and 
which  affords  the  most  extensive  opportunities 
of  freely  exerting  all  those  qualities  that  are 
characteristic  of  an  amiable  and  beneficent 
disposition. 
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However,  in  expressing  my  sentiments  as  to 
the  expediency  of  giving  a decided  preference 
to  the  Medical  profession,  in  all  cases  purely  me- 
dical, it  is  by  no  means  my  desire  to  detract 
unnecessarily  from  the  other  branches  into  which 
the  professjon  has  been  divided.  On  the  con- 
trary, I am  fully  aware  of  their  utility,  but  J 
contend  that  they  should  be  restricted  within 
their  proper  limits.  I assert  that  practitioners 
in  other  branches,  should  not  pretend  to  inter- 
fere in  cases  with  which  they  have  no  concern, 
and  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  Physician. 
By  aflecting  to  superadd  a knowledge  of  Medi- 
cine to  their  other  qualifications,  they  render 
themselves  in  every  respect  incompetent, — Me- 
dicine is  disgraced  by  their  incapacity,  and 
thousands  fall  a sacrifice  to  their  want  of  judg- 
ment in  the  management  of  diseases,  which  na- 
ture alone  might  have  cured. 


29,  York-street , 
March , 1820. 
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f^ROFESSIONAL  excellence  is  not  merely  an  object 
of  private  ambition,  calculated  principally  to  promote  the 
views  or  gratify  the  vanity  of  a few  individuals,  but  one 
intimately  connected  with  the  general  interests  of  so- 
ciety. The  more  necessary  therefore,  a profession  is  to 
the  enjoyment  of  any  valuable  possession,  with  so  much 
the  greater  care  should  that  profession  be  cultivated,  in 
order  that  it  may  rise  in  excellence  in  proportion  to  its 
importance,  and  thus  contribute  still  further  to  increase 
the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

To  improve  his  profession,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
is  the  duty,  and  ought  to  be  the  wish,  of  every  pro- 
fessional character ; — the  acquisition  of  truth  should  be 
his  principal  motive  for  exertion,  and  from  its  pursuit 
nothing  should  divert  his  attention.  The  necessity  of 
searching  after  truth,  with  the  most  unwearied  assiduity, 
cannot  be  doubted  ; for  human  nature  is  prone  to  error, 
and  impressions  received  at  first  through  ignorance,  are 
afterwards  perpetuated  by  habit,  and  confirmed  by  pre- 
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judice.  Opinions,  however  erroneous,  provided  they 
have  some  degree  of  plausib'dity  to  recommend  them, 
and  have  once  become  fashionable,  are  easily  adopted 
by  the  generality  of  persons  who  are  incapable  of  deep 
reflection,  and  find  it  quite  sufficient  for  their  purposes 
to  think  as  others  do.  But  were  all  men  to  proceed  thus 
blindly,  and  content  themselves  with  the  superficial 
knowledge  transmitted  to  them  by  others,  truth  must 
rapidly  decay,  and  errors  multiply.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  degraded  state  or  the  human  intellect  would 
soon  recal  the  unlettered  darkness  of  the  middle  ages, 
and,  counteracting  the  effects  of  civilization,  cause  the 
arts  and  sciences  to  be  again  neglected. 

The  history  of  thq  rise  and  progress  of  every  art, 
assures  us  that  errors  and  mistakes  have  at  all  periods 
existed,  and  contributed  to  retard  its  advancement; 
but  in  Medicine  especially,  we  know  that  error  is  per- 
nicious, and  its  mischief  irreparable.  It  will  therefore 
be  worth  while  to  examine  and  expose  some  of  the 
errors  and  prejudices,  that  prevent  the  improvement  of 
medicine,  and  have  a direct  tendency  to  render  it  of  less 
practical  utility. 

When  Society  was  in  its  infancy,  and  refinement  had 
made  but  little  progress,  the  diseases  to  which  iriankind 
was  subject,  were  not  only  less  numerous  but  also  much 
less  complicated  than  those  to  which  we  are  at  present 
liable.  Their  simple  manner  of  life,  the  plainness  of 
their  food,  and  the  laborious  exertions  necessary  to 
procure  it  in  sufficient  abundance,  secured  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  remote  antiquity,  all  the  advantages  that, 
result  from  temperance  and  exercise.  They  therefore 
lived  in  the  possession  of  health,  and,  except  from  ca- 
sualties, seldom  expired  until  extreme  age  had  conducted 
them,  by  slow  degrees,  to  the  close  of  their  existence. 
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But  when  population  increased,  when  cities  were 
established,  and  the  refinements  of  art  were  introduced, 
new  diseases  made  their  appearance,  and  epidemic  dis- 
orders became  prevalent.  Medicine  was  then  had  re- 
course to,  in  order  to  palliate  these  evils;  and  though  the 
persons  by  whom  it  was  first  practised,  Were  exceedingly 
ignorant,  improvements  were  gradually  made,  for 
accident  occasionally  suggested  new  remedies,  while 
experience  confirmed  the  value,  and  regulated  the  use 
of  those  already  known.  In  consequence,  Medicine 
increased  in  repute,  and  as  its  utility  was  obvious, 
persons  of  superior  ability,  devoted  themselves  to  its 
study,  and  in  several  instances,  arrived  at  considerable 
excellence. 

Of  those  who  practised  Medicine,  all  were  by  no 
means  equally  skilful  in  disorders  of  every  description. 
It  was  accordingly  remarked,  that  some  were  more  suc- 
cessful than  others,  in  the  management  of  particular 
complaints.  It  was  observed,  for  example,  that  some 
persons  excelled  in  healing  wounds,  or  in  setting  frac- 
tured limbs,  and  they  were  therefore  more  frequently 
employed  on  such  occasions.  In  the  same  manner, 
other  individuals  acquired  a character  for  extraordinary 
skill,  perhaps  in  fever,  or  in  dropsy,  and  in  these  diseases 
were  of  course  particularly  consulted. 

This  being  the  case,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  they 
must  have  felt  an  anxiety  to  preserve  their  superiority 
in  that  particular  practice,  in  which  they  had  attained 
the  greatest  celebrity.  Were  every  other  motive  wanted, 
this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  culti- 
vate their  peculiar  talent,  and  direct  their  exertions  to 
improve  it  exclusively.  Accordingly  we  find  that  at  a 
very  remote  period,  Medicine  was  divided  into  distinct, 
branches  which  were  practised  by  different  persons. 

B 
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The  most  natural  and  obvious  division  was  that  de- 
rived from  the  method  of  cure  adopted  in  the  treatment 
of  eacli  disorder.  Some  diseases  are  treated  principally 
by  regimen,  and  internal  remedies ; while  others,  on  the 
contrary,  are  managed,  for  the  most  part,  by  mechanical 
means.  Diseases  of  the  former  class,  or  such  as  are 
cured  by  the  administration  of  Medicines,  constituted 
one  branch,  or  the  Medical  department  of  the  profession. 
Those  of  the  latter  description,  which  are  in  general  of 
a local  nature,  and  in  which  a mechanical  operation  is 
necessary,  formed  the  other  division,  and  were  named 
ehirurgical,  a term  in  itself,  sufficiently  expressive  of 
their  nature. 

Celsus  informs  us,  that  this  division  took  place  in  the 
time  of  Heropliilus  and  Erasistratus.  From  him  also, 
we  learn  that  Medicine  was  held  in  higher  estimation 
than  Surgery,  but  that  Surgery  was  of  more  ancient 
origin,  and  in  the  earlier  ages  more  generally  practised. 

Many  circumstances  concur,  to  render  it  probable 
that  this  was  the  fact,  and  we  have  therefore  every  reason 
to  believe  that  his  account  is  correct.  If  only  a thorn 
were  to  penetrate  the  skin,  so  as  to  inflict  a wound,  and 
produce  uneasiness,  no  individual  could  be  so  deficient 
in  understanding,  as  not  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediately removing  it.  If  from  any  accidental  injury, 
the  blood  were  to  flow  profusely,  an  instinctive  dread 
would  teach  the  wounded  person  to  stop  it  by  the  pres- 
sure o(  his  hand,  or  by  the  application  of  the  leaf  of 
some  common  herb.  For  as  the  cause  of  the  painful 
sensation  was  evident,  the  method  of  cure  was  plain,  and 
obviously  depended  on  its  removal. 

J j nt  in  Medicine,  the  case  was  otherwise.  The  causes 
of  medical  diseases  are  at  all  times  obscure,  and  even 
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the  most  urgent  symptoms  do  not  uniformly  suggest  the 
remedy  proper  to  remove  them.  Hence,  Homer  assures 
us,  that  such  diseases  were  ascribed  to  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  the  offended  deities,  and  that  they  were 
therefore  alone  applied  to  for  assistance.  In  conse 
quence  of  this  superstitious  belief,  and  from  its  difficulty, 
and  also  from  the  mystery  in  which  it  was  involved, 
Medicine  made  but  little  progress  amongst  the  Greeks, 
until  Philosophy  came  to  be  more  generally  cultivated. 
It  was  then  studied  by  many  of  the  learned,  who,  as 
Celsus  supposes,  principally  required  its  assistance, 
having  impaired  their  health  by  their  intense  application 
to  the  sciences.  Hippocrates,  however,  is  celebrated  as 
the  most  ancient  writer  on  disease  exclusively.  After 
him,  flourished  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus,  and  in 
their  time,  Medicine  assumed  the  rank  of  a distinct 
profession. 

The  division  of  Physic  into  different  departments, 
which  was  adopted  thus  early,  lias  been  preserved 
down  to  the  present  day.  Having  withstood  the  test 
ofages,  and  sanctioned  as  it  is,  by  the  authority  of  anti- 
quity, we  might  presume  that  it  was  a division  founded 
in  reason  and  experience.  But  there  are  some,  who  of 
late  years,  affect  to  have  discovered  that  it  has  been 
productive  only  of  injury;  that  instead  of  having  pro- 
moted, it  has  retarded,  the  advancement  of  Physic, 
nnd  that  it  Would  be  infinitely  better  if  no  such  dis- 
tinction were  to  exist.  They  profess  to  believe  that 
Medicine  when  separately  practised,  is  deficient  in 
every  thing  essential  ; they  persuade  themselves  that 
the  Physician,  of  himself,  knows  nothing,  and  that 
it  is  to  those  whom  he  has  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  teach,  that  he  must  henceforth  look  for 
instruction. 
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As  these,  and  similar  assertions,  are  frequently  and 
confidently  made,  and  are  even  sometimes  attempted  to 
be  supported  by  argument,  they  might  possibly  impose 
on  those  who  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  medical 
subjects.  This  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  be- 
cause, in  the  disorders  which  are  managed  by  medicines 
alone,  their  effect  is  often  ambiguous  ; — medicine  some- 
times fails  in  its  object,  and  sometimes  health  is  restored 
without  any  remedy.  A Physician  may  recover  from  a 
confirmed  consumption,  or  from  a malignant  fever,  a 
patient,  who,  but  for  his  care,  would  have  inevitably 
fallen  a victim  to  the  violence  of  his  disorder,  and  yet, 
the  claim  of  the  Physician  to  the  merit  of  the  cure  may 
appear  extremely  questionable.  The  jealous,  or  the 
sceptical  may  exclaim,  “ the  cure  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  efforts  of  nature,  and  not  to  (he  interference  of  the 
physician, — the  patient  would  have  recovered,  had  no 
physician  been  employed.”  The'  injustice  of  such  a 
remark  is  evident,  and  under  the  circumstances  which 
I have  stated,  obviously  unfounded.  Still,  from  the  ob- 
scure nature  of  medical  diseases,  the  Physician  cannot 
prove  that  such  assertions  are  untrue.  But  in  other 
branches  of  the  profession  it  is  different.  In  Surgerv, 
for  instance,  the  disease,  and  the  means  by  which  the 
cure  is  ejected,  are  evident  to  the  senses.  Thus,  in  am- 
putating ,a  diseased  limb,  in  reducing  a dislocation,  or 
extracting  .any  deep-seated  extraneous  substance,  the 
Surgeon  performs,  in  a short  time,  what  nature  never 
could  have  acco  mplished.  To  him,  therefore,  the  reco- 
very is  at  once  ascribed,  and  his  skill  is  immediately 
acknowledged. 

Those  who  wish  .to  decry  Medicine,  have  availed 
themselves  of  facts  such  as  these.  Anxious  to  exalt 
themselves  by  depressing  .il,  they  endeavour  to  persuade 
others,  that  Medicine  is,  at  least  nugatory,  if  not  worse 
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than  useless.  They  stigmatize  the  Physician  as  incom- 
petent, and,  no  matter  what  his  qualifications  may  be, 
they  represent  him  as  incapable  of  prescribing  with 
judgment,  in  almost  any  disease. 

Such  insinuations  ought  to  have  but  little  weight : 
nevertheless,  it  is  proper  to  expose  their  fallacy,  and,  it 
is  even  the  interest  of  the  public  that  they  should  be 
fully  contradicted.  For  this  reason,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  inquire  into  the  precise  merits  of  the  Medical  pro- 
fession, strictly  so  called,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far, 
and  in  what  respect,  it  is  entitled  to  the  public  confi- 
dence,— in  order  to  learn  whether  it  be  really  useful, 
or  merely  a system  of  specious  imposition,  adopted  by 
Physicians,  to  convert  the  credulity  of  others  to  their 
own  advantage. 

If  life  be  a blessing  ; if  sickness  deprive  us  of  enjoy- 
ment, or  if  pain  be  an  evil,  that  profession  which  en- 
deavours to  prolong  life,  to  restore  health,  and  to  pre- 
serve to  us  the  perfect  and  unimpaired  exercise  of  all  our 
functions,  cannot  be  considered  useless.  The  value  of 
Surgery  is  admitted  by  all,  and  its  importance  is  at  once 
acknowledged  by  every  individual,  who  has  suffered 
from  a simple  dislocation,  and  felt  the  instant  relief 
produced  by  its  reduction.  But,  in  the  ordinary  state 
of  society,  medical  diseases  constitute,  at  the  very  lowest 
calculation,  nine-tenths  pf  the  aggregate  of  those  to 
to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject;  and  even  in 
camps,  notwithstanding  the  casualties  of  battle,  medical 
diseases  form  the  majority  for  which  the  practitioner  is 
' called  upon  to  prescribe.  Is  Medicine  then  of  less  im- 
portance than  Surgery,  or  less  capable  of  performing 
that  which  it  professes  to  accomplish  ? By  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  diseases  to  which  we  are  liable, 
come  under  the  cognizance  ot  the  Physician,  and  is  it 
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to  be  supposed,  that  in  all  these  diseases,  nothing  can 
be  done  to  preserve  the  system  against  their  influence, 
or  to  cure,  or  to  palliate  them  when  present  ? In  the 
great  class  of  contagious  diseases,  has  nothing  been  ef- 
fected by  Physicians,  with  a view  to  destroy  the  con- 
tagion altogether,  or  to  prevent  its  introduction  ; or 
should  it  unhappily  have  made  its  appearance,  to  manage 
the  disease  in  such  a way  as  to  render  it  less  fatal  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  ? In  the  treatment  of 
typhous  fever,  of  the  plague,  or  of  small*pox,  have 
Physicians  failed  to  exert  themselves,  and  have  they  not 
successfully  exerted  themselves  for  the  public  good  ? 
Under  their  guidance,  is  not  fever  rendered  less  danger- 
ous, does  not  the  plague  become  less  destructive,  and, 
owing  to  their  efforts,  has  not  the  small-pox,  itself  a 
plague,  almost  ceased  to  exist  ? 

Even  in  diseases  not  contagious,  the  Physician  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  of  equal  use.  When  a patient 
labours  under  violent  inflammation  of  any  internal  organ, 
and  receives,  from  the  remedies  prescribed  by  his  Physi- 
cian, the  most  decided,  and  immediate  relief,  it  is  not 
possible  to  suppose  that  any  person  who  had  witnessed  a 
single  instance  of  the  kind  could  seriously  affirm,  that 
Medicine  was  a delusion,  and  that,  in  all  Medical  cases, 
nature  was  quite  sufficient  to  effect  their  cure. 

The  great  majority  of  the  human  race  die  of  Medical 
diseases,  which,  if  nature  were  sufficient  to  cure,  could 
ljever  terminate  fatally,  and  man  would  live  for  ever. 
But  nature  is  constantly  insufficient  to  preserve  life,  and 
as  often  equally  incapable  of  restoring  health,  unless 
when  assisted  by  the  judicious  efforts  of  the  Physician. 
Evidently  then  much  depends  on  the  Physician.  It  is 
true,  he  cannot  prolong  life  indefinitely,  nor  does  he 
profess  to  do  so  ; he  merely  promises  to  lengthen  its  du- 
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ration,  and,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  ill  effects  of 
disease,  or  at  least  to  alleviate  some  of  its  accompany- 
ing evils.  These  surely  are  not  professions  of  light  im- 
portance, or  such  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  person  to 
accomplish.  If  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  Physician  to 
accomplish  even  thus  much,  who  is  there  that,  convinced 
of  this,  would  effect  to  consider  the  education  and  qua. 
lifications  of  the  Physician  as  matters  in  which  the  public 
had  no  interest  ? If  Physicians  of  real  acquirements 
can  be  thus  useful,  may  not  individuals  insufficiently  in- 
structed, be  the  occasion  of  injuries  more  than  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  all  the  advantages  of  which  Medicine 
would  otherwise  have  been  productive  ? 

i 

To  the  care  of  the  Physician,  we  confide  our  health, 
and  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  that  which  in 
value  exceeds  all  our  other  possessions.  To  him  is  in- 
trusted the  existence  of  those  most  dear  to  us,  and  in 
his  hands  are  placed  the  lives  of  our  nearest  connexions, 
and  of  the  friends  to  whom  we  are  most  attached.  Men 
of  all  classes,  and  of  every  description,  are  alike  depend- 
ant on  the  Physician,  and  must,  sooner  or  later,  require 
his  assistance ; for,  from  the  earliest  period  of  life,  to 
the  last  moment  of  our  existence,  his  skill  may  be  ex- 
erted to  preserve  health,  arrest  the  progress  of  disease, 
or  soften  the  approach  of  death. 

The  confidence  placed  in  the  Physician  by  his  patients 
is  unlimited,  they  depend  entirely  on  his  skill  and  inte- 
grity, and  submit  implicitly  to  his  directions.  To  have 
acquired  such  influence,  and  to  exercise  such  uncon- 
troled  authority  over  the  lives,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
rest  of  mankind  ; to  overcome  their  prejudices  and  sus- 
picions, and,  in  short,  to  direct  and  govern  them  as  he 
pleases  in  matters  of  such  consequence,  are  proofs  the 
most  decisive,  both  of  the  importance  of  the  profession 
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of  tile  Physician,  and  of  the  necessity  of  rendering  those, 
by  whom  it  is  practised,  worthy  of  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  them. 

Of  all  the  pursuits  to  which  men  have  devoted  them- 
selves, the  study  of  Medicine  is  the  most  popular. — 
The  reputation  which  those  persons  enjoyed  who  first 
practised  Medicine,  the  marks  of  respect  which  they 
received  during  life,  and  the  honors  paid  to  their  me- 
mory after  death,  are  so  generally  known,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enumerate  the  instances  in  which  history 
informs  us  that  their  exertions  were  thus  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged. Nor  was  it  from  the  credulous  and  unen- 
lightened,  that  Physicians  obtained  such  decisive  proofs 
of  approbation  and  esteem.  No  other  profession  ever 
received  the  same  flattering  testimonies,  both  of  its  ex- 
alted merit,  and  extensive  utility,  from  the  writers  of 
all  ages,  who  had  occasion  to  allude  to  it.  Men  of 
deep  reflection,  and  of  literary,  or  scientific  attainments, 
have  always  been  disposed  to  admire  Medicine,  and 
have  spoken  of  it  as  an  honorable  and  useful  pursuit. 
In  the  works  of  the  ancients  there  are  numerous  exam- 
ples of  this,  and  among  the  moderns,  not  to  mention  other 
instances,  Rousseau,  whom  no  one  can  suspect  of  enter- 
taining prejudices  favourable  to  the  Medical  profession, 
for  he  laboured  under  a painful  and  incurable  disease, 
in  his  letters  observes,  ((  11  n’y  a pas  d’etat  qui  exige 
plus  d’etudes  que  le  leur,  par  tous  les  pays  ces  sont  les 
gens  les  plus  veritablement  utiles  et  savans.” 

i 

Such  praises  have  not  been  bestowed  without  reason. 
Devoted  by  the  nature  of  their  profession  to  scientific 
pursuits,  and  deriving  their  claim  to  superior  rank  from 
their  professional  and  general  information,  Physicians 
have,  at  all  times,  cultivated  philosophy  as  an  indispen- 
sable qualification.  There  is  no  branch  of  science,  or  of 
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literature,  to  which  they  have  not  contributed  more  than 
their  proportion.  In  natural  philosophy,  and  in  che- 
mistry, their  discoveries  have  been  numerous  and  inva- 
luable. In  natural  history,  their  labours  have  been  un- 
exampled ; and,  in  matters  immediately  connected  with 
the  theory,  or  practice  of  Medicine,  their  works  are  an 
imperishable  testimony  of  their  industry  and  talent. 

To  arrive  at  such  excellence  is  not  to  be  accomplished 
without  long  and  persevering  exertions,  and  to  be 
tleemed  worthy  of  a place  amongst  the  number  of  those 
who  have  acquired  for  their  profession,  a character  so 
exalted,  ought  to  be  a matter  of  no  easy  acquisition. 
Admission  into  such  a profession  as  that  of  Medicine, 
ought  not  to  be  a mere  matter  of  course,  nor  should 
the  high  honors  which  it  confers  on  those  who  have 
earned  them,  by  devoting  the  principal  part  of  their 
lives  to  a study  so  laborious,  be  easily  attained  by  every 
person,  who,  neglecting  such  previous  pursuits,  shall 
think  fit  to  aspire  to  them,  by  shorter  methods,  and 
such  as  scarcely  require  any  preparatory  education. 
Let  this  be  once  permitted,  and  from  that  moment  the 
respectability  of  the  profession  is  destroyed.  Men  of 
independent  principles,  of  scientific  habits,  and  of  li- 
beral education,  will  no  longer  devote  themselves  to  a 
profession  which  places  them  on  a level  with  uninformed 
and  shallow  pretenders  to  knowledge,  as  profound  and 
as  extensive  as  their  own.  The  name  of  Physician,  will 
soon  cease  to  be  an  honorable  appellation,  and  become 
a title  desired  only  by  the  empty  and  superficial  practi- 
tioner, but  despised  by  those  who  are  conscious  of  real 
superiority. 

It  is  true,  that  study  alone,  and  the  utmost  information 
which  it  is  possible  to  acquire  from  books,  will  not  con- 
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stilute  a Physician.  1 am  aware  tliat  theoretical  know- 
ledge, when  unconnected  with  practical  experience,  is 
dangerous  and  delusive  ; but,  disciplined  and  controlecl 
by  practice,  must  not  such  previous  acquirements  lead,  in 
the  end,  to  greater  excellence  than  if  we  had  depended 
solely  on  experience?  This  is  so  evident,  that  it  would 
seem  almost  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  a 
liberal  education,  as  the  foundation  of  the  Physician’s 
future  eminence,  and  I shall  therefore  only  submit  a 
few  observations  on  the  influence  which  it  immediately 
exerts  on  himself,  and  endeavour  to  shew  how  scientific 
habits,  and  the  possession  of  general  information,  assist 
him  in  the  acquisition  of  Medical  knowledge.  Thus 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  perceive  what  difficulties  oppose 
the  progress  of  those  who  have  not  possessed  such  ad- 
vantages, and  what  are  the  circumstances  which  contri- 
bute to  prevent  them  from  ever  becoming  good  practi- 
tioners. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  every  profession,  that  persons, 
the  most  uninformed,  are  in  general  the  most  confident 
and  self-sufficient.  Those  who  possess  a mere  smatter- 
ing in  Medicine,  frequently  persuade  themselves  that 
they  thoroughly  understand  both  its  theory  and  practice, 
and  too  often,  by  their  temerity,  endeavour  to  supply 
their  total  want  of  information.  If  this  be  the  case  in 
other  pursuits,  it  is  particularly  so  in  Medicine  ; the 
practice  of  Medicine  being,  at  the  same  time,  so  diffi- 
cult, and  so  abstruse.  In  Medicine,  the  consequences 
of  temerity  are  ruinous,  and  hence,  a want  of  confi- 
dence in  himself,  is  infinitely  preferable,  in  an  inex- 
perienced practitioner,  to  rashness.  Instead  of  inter- 
fering with  symptoms,  he  will  consult  his  patient’s 
safety  much  more  by  watching  their  progress,  and  pro- 
ceeding with  caution,  until  greater  experience,  and  more 
enlarged  observation  shall  have  enabled  him  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  of  the  re- 
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sources  of  art,  in  subduing  disease.  Nature,  unas- 
sisted, may  overcome  the  disease  altogether,  but  the 
injudicious  interference  of  art  cannot  fail  to  prove 
injurious. 

Previous  education  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  the  reception  of  truth,  and  to  enable  it  to  direct  its 
efforts  properly  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Habits 
of  reflection  must  always  lead  to  improvement,  by 
teaching  us  to  discriminate,  and  to  weigh  well  the  conse- 
quences before  we  finally  decide.  But  widely  different  is 
the  case  of  that  unlettered  ignorance  which  prides  itself 
on  its  imagined  practical  knowledge,  and  blindly  pursues 
the  same  system  without  judgment  or  discrimination. 
To  the  vain  and  self  sufficient,  nothing  appears  beyond 
their  ability,  or  too  difficult  for  them  to  attempt.  Their 
success,  even  in  the  most  trivial  instance,  they  ascribe 
entirely  to  their  active  interference,  while  it  never  occurs 
to  them  to  suppose,  that  their  failures  are  in  any  degree 
owing  to  their  own  incapacity. 

Is  it  not  then  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  con- 
sequences so  discreditable  to  the  profession,  and  so 
dangerous  to  the  public,  should,  if  possible,  be  pre- 
vented ; and,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  individual  to 
contribute  his  exertions  to  place  on  a more  sure  founda- 
tion the  practice  of  a profession  on  which  so  much  de- 
pends ; — which  involves  the  happiness  of  thousands,  and 
in  the  improvement  of  which  all  are  so  deeply  in- 
terested ? 

If  the  public  do  not  experience  from  Medicine  all 
the  advantages  that  it  professes  to  afford,  much  of  the 
blame  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  facility  with  which  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  mere  pretender 
to  Medical  skill.  If,  instead  of  inquiring  into  the 
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qualifications  of  those  to  whom  they  intrust  theii  health, 
and  their  lives,  they  place  the  most  confidence  in  him 
who  boasts  the  most  loudly  of  his  superiority,  they 
should  not,  when  they  find  themselves  disappointed, 
exclaim  against  Medicine,  as  useless.  To  themselves, 
and  to  their  own  want  of  discernment,  the  blame  is  en- 
tirely to  be  attributed.  If  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  that  a single  individual  can,  in  himself,  unite 
the  different  branches  of  a profession  which  embraces  so 
extensive  a field,  and  the  various  parts  of  which,  the 
combined  efforts  of  men  of  the  greatest  talents,  have 
not  yet  brought  to  perfection, — if,  neglecting  genuine 
and  unobtrusive  merit,  they  encourage  only  those  who 
pretend  to  universal  skill,  they  are  themselves  respon- 
sible for  the  evils  which  they  suffer,  and  can  have  no 
fair  grounds  for  ascribing  them  to  the  uncertainty  of 
Medicine,  or  the  incapacity  of  Physicians. 

Even  supposing  that  Medicine,  in  all  its  branches 
were  conjectural  and  uncertain,  yet,  if  there  be  any  use 
in  information,  the  Physician  is  less  liable  to  err  in 
consequence  of  that  uncertainty ; for,  as  the  objects  which 
come  within  his  province,  are  more  numerous  than  in 
any  of  the  other  departments,  his  education  is  propor- 
tionably  more  extensive. 

The  Physician  who  expects  to  rise  to  considerable 
eminence,  receives  a classical  education,  preparatory  to 
his  entrance  into  the  University,  'where,  during  his  un- 
dergraduate course,  he  posseses  every  opportunity  of 
cultivating  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
sciences.  Instructed  by  able  professors,  and  associating 
with  companions  of  liberal  and  gentlemanly  habits,  his 
conceptions  are  enlarged,  his  opinions  are  in  general 

correct,  and  his  manners  accomplished  and  polite. 

Early  taught  to  think  correctly,  and  reason  philosophi- 
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cally,  he  accustoms  himself  to  distinguish  between  proof 
and  assertion ; and,  open  to  conviction,  errs  neither 
through  credulity  nor  scepticism.  His  mind  is  thus  dis- 
ciplined, and  prepared  for  a profession  which  is,  of  id! 

v 

others,  the  most  liberal ; and  which  comprises  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  every  variety  of  study. 

After  four  years  thus  employed,  having  obtained  his 
degree  in  arts,  he  then  applies  his  attention  to  pursuits 
strictly  professional.  Chemistry,  a science  that  explains 
the  constitution  and  properties  of  the  innumerable  ob- 
jects by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  discloses  the  silent 
operations  of  nature,  which  produce  in  them  the  changes 
that  we  observe  them  to  undergo, first  attracts  his  notice. 
In  its  extent,  chemistry  is  boundless;  and  in  its  applica- 
tion almost  universal.  In  many  instances  it  enables  the 
Physician  to  detect  the  causes  of  diseases,  and  point  out 
the  remedy  proper  for  their  cure  : but  with  Pharmacy, 
or  the  preparation  of  Medicines,  it  is  intimately  connected. 

Few  Medicines  are  found,  naturally,  in  a state  of  suffi- 
cient purity  for  internal  use;  and  many  of  our  most  valuable 
remedies  are  entirely  artificial,  and  produced  by  chemical 
processes.  The  alcalies  and  acids,  all  saline  substances, 
and  the  different  medicinal  preparations  of  the  several 
metals,  are  chemical  compounds,  possessing  more  or  less 
activity,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  prepared,  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  are 
united.  Thus,  mercury,  which  in  its  simple  state,  is  al- 
most inert,  when  converted,  by  long  continued  trituration, 
into  a black  powder,  acquires  more  activity,  and  becomes 
a safe  and  valuable  medicine.  But  if,  instead  of  tritura- 
tion, heat  be  employed,  and  it  assume  a reddish  colour, 
it  is  then  possessed  of  highly  caustic  properties,  and  be- 
comes unfit  for  internal  use,  although  its  ingredients  are 
the  same.  IIow  opposite  are  the  qualities  of  calomel, 
and  corrosive  sublimate  ! While  one  is  an  excellent  me- 


dicine,  the  other  is  a most  destructive  poison  ; and  yet 
the  substances  of  which  they  are  composed  are  exactly 
similar,  but  combined  in  different  proportions.  The 
ultimate  principles  of  both  are  the  same,  and  a trifling 
change  in  their  respective  quantities,  is  the  only  cause 
of  their  extraordinary  difference.  The  antimonial  pow- 
der is  changed  into  a poison  by  the  addition  of  one  acid ; 
and  another,  by  its  action  on  calomel,  converts  it  into  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  rendered  innoxious, 
when  mixed  with  albumen,  or  the  white  of  an  egg ; a sub- 
stance otherwise  inefficacious,  and  apparently  incapable 
of  producing  so  striking  an  effect. 

How  important,  then,  must  a knowledge  of  chemistry 
be  to  the  Physician  ! or  rather,  is  he  not  guilty  of  the 
most  inexcusable  presumption,  who  ventures,  with  un- 
pardonable temerity,  to  direct  as  remedies,  medicines, 
with  the  composition  and  properties  of  which  he  is 
unacquainted?  Surely  he  cannot  be  considered  compe- 
tent to  practise  as  a Physician,  who,  from  his  want  of 
chemical  knowledge,  is  incapable  of  detecting  the  pre- 
sence of  poison ; or  who,  when  it  has  unhappily  been 
administered,  is  ignorant  of  its  proper  and  most  effica- 
cious antidote. 

A knowledge  of  chemistry  is  so  essential  to  that  of  the 
preparation  and  composition  of  medicines,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  a Physician  unacquainted  with  che- 
mistry, to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  success  of 
a recipe,  containing  several  different  ingredients.  Of 
this  fact,  and  of  the  consequent  importance  of  Pharma- 
ceutical knowledge,  Physicians  are  well  aware.  Accord- 
ingly, they  devote  to  this  branch,  in  particular,  much 
time  and  attention.  In  all  Universities,  where  a com* 
plete  School  of  Physic  is  established,  a Professor  is 
appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  lecturing  on  the 
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properties  of'  the  various  substances  used  in  Medicine, 
the  method  of  preparing  and  compounding  them,  the 
mode  of  administering  them,  the  quantities  in  which 
they  are  to  be  prescribed,  and  the  diseases  in  which  they 
are  generally  employed.  These  lectures  must  be  attended 
with  as  much  regularity  and  assiduity  qs  those  on  che- 
mistry, or  the  practice  of  Physic  ; and  at  the  termination 
of  his  studies,  when  examined  by  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians for  a licence,  a perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  is  considered  essentially  requisite. 

Such  being  the  case,  I am  wholly  at  a loss  to  compre- 
hend on  what  grounds  it  is  insinuated  that  Physicians 
are  deficient  in  pharmaceutical  knowledge,  and  that  those 
who  have  studied  pharmacy  exclusively,  are  therefore 
more  competent  to  prescribe. 

• r ■ / • . * *. 

If  it  be  merely  meant,  that  a Physician  may  occasion- 
ally be  found,  who,  either  from  a want  of  talent  or  of 
application,  has  not  rightly  studied  his  profession,  and 
is  therefore  unacquainted  with  pharmacy,  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  Physicians  are  equally  ignorant.  In  Me- 
dicine, as  well  as  in  other  professions,  different  individuals 
possess  different  degrees  of  ability,  and  of  information  ; 
and  though  a few  may  happen  to  be  deficient,  this  can 
by  no  means  be  advanced  as  an  objection,  against  the 
really  talented  and  well-informed. 

If  Physicians  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  phar- 
macy, what  other  class  of  persons  can  be  supposed  to 
understand  it  ? The  attention  of  the  Physician  is  devo- 
ted to  pharmacy,  from  the  commencement  of  his  profes- 
sional pursuits;  and  from  the  intimate  connexion  that 
subsists  between  pharmacy  and  chemistry,  the  study  of 
the  latter  of  which  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
Physician,  he  is  enabled  to  arrive  at  greater  excellence, 
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and  to  attain  a greater  degree  of  perfection,  than 
if  he  had  devoted  an  apprenticeship  of  twice  seven 
years  to  pharmacy  alone. 

If  Physicians  do  not,  with  their  own  hands,  make  up 
draughts,  mixtures,  or  pills,  they  do  that  which  I con- 
ceive is  at  least  equally  important, — they  direct.  In 
every  recipe  which  they  write,  they  order  the  ingredi- 
ents that  are  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  Medi- 
cine they  prescribe,  and  determine  the  precise  quanti- 
ties in  which  they  are  to  be  mixed.  In  what,  then,  con- 
sists their  want  of  information,  or  how  is  it  that  they 
are  to  be  represented  as  ignorant  of  pharmacy  ? They 
reason  and  direct ; others  execute.  If  this  be  a reproach 
to  the  Physician,  or  considered  sufficient  to  detract  from 
his  merit,  is  not  the  glory  acquired  by  our  most  cele- 
brated Admirals,  and  Generals,  ill  deserved ; and  are 
not  the  honors  conferred  on  them  improperly  be- 
stowed ? They  only  command,  while  others  execute. 
If,  merely  to  plan  and  to  direct,  afford  no  distinction, 
nor  can  be  considered  as  giving  a claim  to  superiority, 
why  have  the  names  of  Drake,  and  of  Marlborough 
been  transmitted  to  us,  and  why  should  not  those  of 
Nelson  and  of  Wellington  soon  cease  to  be  remembered  ? 

When  we  view  with  feelings  of  admiration,  the 
classic  temple  in  which  every  thing  harmonizes,  in 
which  nothing  is  deficient,  nothing  superfluous;  in 
which  light  and  shade  are  judiciously  contrasted,  and 
pillar  and  arch,  and  frieze  and  cornice  are  arranged 
with  the  purest  and  most  exquisite  tasfe,  do  we  descend 
to  think  of  the  mere  workmen  who  chiseled  the  marbla 
of  which  it  is  constructed  ? To  the  divine  genius  of  the 
architect  by  whom  it  was  designed,  we  give  the  undi- 
vided tribute  of  our  praise.  The  work  is  his  : — by  him 


it  was  erected,  and  to  him  we  ascribe  whatever  merit  it 
possesses. 

Equal,  at  least  equal,  are  the  pretensions  of  the  Phy- 
sician ; pretensions  in  this  branch  in  particular,  not 
founded  on  mere  speculative  opinions,  but  sanctioned 
by  long  custom,  and  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom. 

The  College  of  Physicians,  in  Ireland,  are  invested 
with  the  power  of  publishing  a national  pharmacopcea, 
directing  the  .medicines  proper  to  be  kept  by  Apothe- 
caries, and  describing  the  manner  of  preparing  them. 
By  an  order  of  Council,  all  Apothecaries  are  com- 
manded to  compound  their  medicines  according  to  the 
formulae  of  the  pharmacopcea  of  the  College  ; to  use  the 
same  weights  and  measures,  and  to  conform  implicitly 
to  the  directions  which  it  contains.  Even  at  this 
moment,  the  College,  equally  consulting  their  charac- 
ter, and  the  interests  of  the  public,  are  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a new  and  improved  edition  of  their  pharmaco- 
pcea. Were  the  members  of  the  College  ignorant  of 
pharmacy,  this  could  not  be.  If  the  Legislature  could 
have  supposed  that  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  had  no  knowledge  of  pharmacy, 
would  they  h^ve  confided  to  them  a trust  of  such  im- 
portance, and  not  have  rather  handed  it  over  to  the 
Apothecaries  themselves  ? That  such,  however,  is  not 
the  opinion  of  the  Legislature,  is  clearly  proved  by  other 
facts.  The  company  of  Apothecaries,  by  their  Charter, 
are  empowered  to  examine  persons  previously  to  their 
becoming  masters,  and  establishing  themselves  in  busi- 
ness. in  each  case  of  rejection,  the  rejected  candidate 
possesses,  under  the  same  Charter,  a right  of  appeal  to  the 
College  of  Physicians,  by  whom  he  is  then  examined, 
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and  the  former  rejection  confirmed,  or  reversed.  Again, 
by  the  Charter  of  the  College;  and  still  more  recently,  by 
an  act  of  the  1st  of  George  the  Third,  the  College  is 
directed  to  appoint  lour  ofits  members,  who,  with  two 
persons  deputed  by  the  company  of  Apothecaries,  shall, 
four  times  a year  at  the  least,  examine  all  shops  of  Apo- 
thecaries, Druggists,  and  Venders  of  medicines,  of  every 
description,  to  ascertain  that  no  Medicines  of  bad  qua- 
lity, or  in  any  way  unfit  for  use,  shall  be  exhibited  for 
sale,  with  full  power  to  seize  and  destroy  such  unsale- 
able medicines,  and  to  remedy,  and  prevent  the  abuses 
practised  in  preparing  or  compounding  them. 

. / . k'  . " 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  Physicians 
must  possess  a knowledge  of  pharmacy,  and  that  an 
ignorance  of  the  nature  and  composition  of  medicines 
is  incompatible,  both  with  their  professional  pursuits, 
and  with  the  serious  duties  which  they  have  to  perform 
as  inspectors  and  examiners  of  the  shops  of  Druggists, 
and  Apothecaries.  They  also  prove  that  the  attention 
of  the  Physician  is  devoted  to  pharmacy,  not  merely 
during  the  period  of  his  studies,  in  order  to  qualify  him 
to  obtain  a licence  from  the  College  of  Physicians,  but 
that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  preserve  his  knowledge  of 
pharmacy,  during  the  entire  course  of  his  professional 
practice. 

In  addition  to  Chemistry,  and  Pharmacy,  the  Medical 
Student  next  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  Botany,  the 
importance  of  which  is  universally  acknowledged.  As- 
cending in  the  scale  of  creation,  he  turns  his  attention 
from  substances  inanimate,  to  those  which  possess  an 
organized  structure,  and  are  endowed  with  a living 
principle.  A new  field  opens  to  his  view,  the  trees  and 
plants  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  the  inter- 
esting objects  of  his  inquiries.  He  learns  their  systematic 
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arrangement  ; he  investigates  the  laws  which  regulate 
their  production  and  growth,  which  cause  the  sap  to 
asctr-nd,  their  buds  to  burst  into  leaves  and  blossoms, 
and  their  fruit  to  ripen  into  maturity.  He  examines 
their  properties,  he  inquires  into  the  several  purposes 
to  which  they  are  applicable,  and  ascertains  what  kinds 
are  useful  as  articles  of  food,  and  what  are  valuable  as 
Medicines.  Nor  does  he  lose  sight  of  chemistry  in  these 
pursuits.  The  different  processes  of  vegetation  which 
occur  in  regular  succes'ion,  from  the  beginning  of 
spring,  when  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  sun  excites 
into  action  the  dormant  powers  of  nature,  until  return- 
ing winter  again  chills  them  into  inactivity,  constitute 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  chemical  changes.  But  these 
changes  differ  from  those  which  take  place  in  inanimate 
bodies,  and  their  study  is  even  more  difficult ; for,  in 
vegetables,  in  addition  to  the  universal  properties  of  mat- 
ter, there  exists  a principle  of  life  which  modifies  the 
ordinary  play  of  affinities,  and  at  the  same  time  renders 
their  effects  more  complicated-  To  this  principle  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  formation  of  opium,  sugar,  gum,  resin, 
and  other  vegetable  products,  the  investigation  of  which 
constitutes  a branch  of  chemical  knowledge,  applicable 
to  many  of  the  purposes  of  Medicine. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  the  order  and 
connexion  of  the  several  parts  of  which  it  consists,  and 
the  particular  functions  of  each,  also  occupy  his  atten- 
tion. Though  he  do  not  devote  his  entire  time  to  ana- 
tomical dissections,  and  may  perhaps  neglect  th*e  minu- 
tise  of  anatomy  as  superfluous,  with  its  general  ptinci- 
ples  he  is  intimately  acquainted.  Though  he  may  not, 
at  the  expense  of  more  useful  information,  have  acquired 
a knowledge  of  the  exact  course  of  every  nerve  and  av-* 
tery,  and  of  the  origin  and  insertion  of  every  muscle, 
he  is  not  on  that  account  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  die 
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systems  to  which  they  belong,  and  of  the  offices  which 
they  respectively  perform. 

To  the  Physician,  mechanical  dissection  of  itself, 
can  teach  but  little.  As  in  the  vegetable,  so  also 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  a living  principle,  but  in  a 
still  more  exquisite  degree,  pervades  the  entire,  and 
is  regulated  by  laws  exclusively  its  own.  Between  these  . 
laws  and  those  which  govern  lifeless  matter,  there  exists 
no  sort  of  analogy  whatever.  To  attempt  to  explain 
the  actions  of  life,  by  referring  them  to  mechanical 
causes,  argues  the  most  complete  ignorance  of  their  trua 
nature,  and  must,  at  all  times,  give  rise  to  innumerable 
errors. 

The  principle  of  life  is  essentially  different  from  the 
other  powers  which  govern  the  actions  of  material  sub- 
stances ; for,  although  easily  destroyed,  and  continually 
fluctuating  in  its  degrees  of  intensity,  it  exerts  a force 
opposite  and  superior  to  their  efforts.  In  opposition  to 
the  unceasing  influence  of  gravitation,  vegetables  grow 
upwards,  and  the  ponderous  particles  of  the  soil  ascend 
from  the  root  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  tree.  Inde- 
pendently of  any  extrinsic  influence,  animals  can  move 
their  bodies  in  all  directions,  and  counteract  the  ten- 
dency of  their  own  weight,  so  as  to  raise  themselves 
from  the  earth,  an  exertion  of  which  inanimate  sub- 
stances are  wholly  incapable. 

That  inherent  power  which  enables  them  thus  to  op- 
pose the  lorce  of  gravitation,  is  the  principle  of  vitality, 
the  investigation  of  which  is  peculiarly  the  province  of 
the  Physician.  Both  in  plants  and  animals,  its  presence 
is  essential  to  life,  its  ext  inction  constitutes  death  ; health 
is  the  result  of  its  just  distribution,  and  disease  is  inva- 
riably the  consequence  of  its  excess  or  deficiency.  The 
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cause  from  whence  this  principle  proceeds,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  connected  with,  and  acts  upon  matter, 
are  amongs«  those  secrets  which  the  human  mind  never 
can  fully  develope.  Like  the  principle  of  gravity  we  can 
only  judge  of  it  by  its  effects,  and  no  theovy  founded  on 
a knowledge  of  the  external  configuration,  or  internal 
structure  of  the  organs  of  the  living  frame,  can,  in  tlte 
smallest  degree,  explain  its  nature. 

Anatomy  may  teach  us  the  figure,  connexion,  and 
mechanical  structure  of  our  organs, — the  knife  may  sepa- 
rate and  subdivide,  and  the  iniscroscope  magnify  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  its  powers,  without  thereby  enabling 
us  to  detect  the  secret  source  of  animal  existence.  When 
we  have  carried  such  researches  as  far  as  it  is  possible, 
’ what  is  the  information  that  we  obtain  ? We  learn  that 
the  larger  arteries  and  veins  are  formed  of  coats  com- 
posed of  certain  fibres  and  vessels,  joined  by  a connect- 
ing substance,  and  that  these  vessels  and  fibres  them- 
selves consist  of  others  still  smaller.  In  the  same  way 
we  find  that  nerves  and  muscles  are  made  up  of  nerves 

and  muscles  still  more  minute  ; or,  in  other  words,  as 
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the  reward  of  all  our  labour,  we  arrive  at  the  important 
discovery,  that  a nerve  is  a nerve,  and  are  enabled  to 
pronounce  in  the  language  of  children,  that  a muscle  is 
a muscle,  because  it  is  one. 

Omitting,  therefore,  anatomy,  in  its  minute  detail,  the 
Physician  learns  so  much  as  is  really  useful,  and  appli- 
cable to  Medical  purposes.  A certain  degree  of  ana- 
tomical knowledge,  doubtless,  is  necessary;  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  several  organs,  and  clearly  com- 
prehend the  manner  in  which  their  functions  are  per- 
formed. The  formation  of  the  stomach  and  otlici  chy- 
lac  eons  viscera  must  be  previously  understood,  in  order 
to  explain  the  process  of  digestion,  ar^l  enable  us  to 
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distinguish  the  diseases  to  which  these  organs  are  liable. 
Without  a knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  liver,  of 
the  space  which  it  occupies  in  its  healthy  state,  and  of 
the  relative  size,  and  exact  position  of  the  parts  in  its 
neighbourhood,  the  Physician  could  not  ascertain 
whether  it,  or  other  organs,  were  diseased.  He  might 
mistake  a disease  of  the  liver  for  one  of  the  pancreas, 
spleen,  stomach,  or  lungs,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
such  erroneous  impression,  prescribe,  of  course,  inju- 
diciously. In  the  same  manner,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  structure  of  the  heart,  the  nature  of  the  vessels  to 
w hich  it  gives  origin,  of  those  which  it  terminates,  and 
their  mutual  connexion,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render 
intelligible  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Thus,  also,  to 
comprehend  the  action  of  respiration,  a similar  know- 
ledge of  the  lungs  is  requisite,  and,  in  the  same  way, 
of  every  other  organ  with  whose  functions  it  is  of 
importance  to  be  acquainted. 

< 

That  Anatomy  must  always  constitute  an  essential 
part  of  the  preparatory  education  of  the  Physician,  is 
evident  from  what  I have  just  stated.  Judiciously  cul- 
tivated, it  elucidates  the  phenomena  of  health,  and  of 
disease.  Studied,  as  subordinate  to  other  pursuits,  it  is 
of  use,  but  when  principally  attended  to,  it  misleads,  by 
occasioning  a disposition  to  theorise  on  insufficient  data, 
and  creating  in  the  practitioner  a degree  of  self-suffi- 
ciency, yot  at  all  warranted  by  his  imagined  anatomical 
superiority. 


On  this  subject,  however,  it  is  fair  to  remark  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  exists,  even  amongst  Medical  men  ; 
some  considering  anatomy  as  the  sole  foundation  of 
Medical  skill,  while  others,  admitting  its  importance  to 
a certain  extent,  by  no  means  allow  it  to  be  of  such 
utility  as  is  generally  supposed.  At  present  the  former 
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opinion  is  the  more  fashionable  ; — the  latter,  I believe  to 
. be  the  more  correct. 

• * - ■ • * . v i 
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If  they  err  who  assert  that  anatomical  knowledge  is 
of  no  use  whatever  to  the  Physician,  they  who,  on  the 
contrary,  ascribe  every  thing  to  anatomy,  are,  I am  per- 
suaded, equally  in  error,  and  deceive  themselves  by 
not  knowing  how  to  distinguish  rightly  between  the 
practice  of  Medicine,  and  Surgery.  Hence  has  arisen 
the  confusion  that  prevails  with  respect  to  this  point, 
on  which  I shall  therefore  proceed  to  offer  a few  ob- 
servations. 

Anatomy  presents  itself  in  a very  different  light,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  considered  subordinate  to  the  acquisition 
of  Medical,  or  of  Surgical  knowledge  ; — Medical  Ana- 
tomy, if  I may  use  the  expression,  differing  essentially 
from  that  which  is  truly  Surgical.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  different  parts  of  the  system,  so  as  to  explain 
their  general  character  and  mutual  relation,  is  sufficient 
for  the  Physician,  and  more  than  this  is  completely  su- 
perfluous. Anatomy  is  only  of  use  to  the  Physician,  so 
far  as  it  contributes  to  promote  the  study  of  Physiology, 
or  the  study  of  the  actions  which  it  is  the  province  of 
each  organ  to  perform.  For  instance,  a moderate  share 
of  anatomical  knowledge  will  enable  us  perfectly  to 
comprehend  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  discovery 
of  which  constitutes  an  epoch  in  Medicine,  as  import- 
ant as  that  of  gravity  in  natural  philosophy.  When 
once  understood,  no  anatomical  inquiry,  however  ac- 
curate, can  elucidate  it  further.  To  the  Physician,  the 
conception,  and  perfect  comprehension  of  the  simple 
fact,  is,  of  itself,  sufficient,  and  it  matters  not  to  him, 
^whether  the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  through 
which  the  blood  flows,  adopt  the  shortest,  or  pursue  a 
more  circuitous  course:  or  whether  their  situation  be 
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different  from  that  generally  observed,  or  their  branches 
more  or  less  numerous  than  usual. 

A Physician  consulted  in  a case  of  fever,  or  of  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  before  he  can  prescribe,  must 
consider  the  present  condition  of  his  patient,  observe 
what  are  the  leading  symptoms,  what  their  tendency, 
and  what  the  degree  of  danger  that  they  indicate.  He 
must  consider  how  the  disease  may  have  commenced, 
and  ascertain  whether  it  is  simple,  or  complicated  with 
others.  He  inu3t  then  reflect  on  the  mean  most  likely 
to  give  relief,  and  decide  on  the  remedies  suitable  to  the 
present  stage  of  the  disease,  and  to  the  age,  tempera- 
ment, and  previous  habits  of  the  patient.  But,  difficult 
as  it  may  be  to  accomplish  all  this,  a minute  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  will  not  be  found  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  subject,  or  to  assist  him  in  forming  his  opinion. 

Let  us  suppose  that  two  patients  of  the  same  age,  and 
of  similar  constitutions,  labour  under  fever  of  the  same 
character ; that,  in  the  conformation  of  one  of  these  pa. 
tients,  there  is  nothing  unusual,  but  that  in  the  other, 
the  various  parts  of  the  brain,  are  transposed,  the  ar- 
teries are  placed  where  tlye  veins  ought  to  be,  and  the 
nerves  have  a different  origin  from  what  they  generally 
possess, — that  in  this  patient  the  heart  is  on  the  right 
side,  and  that  in  the  extremities  also,  an  equal  irregu* 
larity  prevails,  in  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
nerves.  A case  so  anomalous  perhaps  never  existed, 
but,  admitting  that  such  a case  were  to  occur,  and  that 
the  patient  were  afflicted  with  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  consumption,  fever,  or  any  other  Medical  disease  ; 
1 would  ask  those  who  maintain  that  anatomy  is  every 
thing  to  the  Physician,  how  the  Physician,  by  being 
totally  igntorant  of  these  strange  pccularities,  is  thereby 
rendered  less  competent  to  prescribe  in  the  latter,  than 
lie  would  be  in  the  former  ca~e. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  the  disease  is  fever,  and  that 
the  Physician  possessing  a sufficient  degree  of  pathologi- 
cal knowledge,  to  understand  its  nature,  is  fully  capa- 
ble of  treating  it  judiciously  in  the  first  patient. 

I 

Assuming  thus  much,  I wish  to  know  how  he  is  to 
prescribe  for  the  second  patient,  whose  fever  presents 
symptoms  exactly  similar.  If  it  be  answered  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  treated  differently,  from  wbat  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  indi- 
cate, and  that  his  peculiar  conformation  should  not  be 
suffered  to  influence  the  Physician  in  theslightest  degree — 
and  such  must  be  the  answer;  what  becomes  of  the  stress 
laid  on  a knowledge  of  the  minutiae  of  Anatomy,  as  the 
basis  of  Medical  practice  ? 

So  far  it  is  evident,  that  to  the  Physician  these  re- 
searches are  unnecessary,  and  that  the  time  devoted  to 
them  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  so  much  sub- 
tracted from  what  should  have  been  employed  in  more 
useful  pursuits.  Not  only  are  such  studies  useless — I 
' am  persuaded  they  are  often  injurious,  and  exert  a 
direct  influence  in  rendering  the  Physician  of  limited 
practice,  less  competent  to  prescribe  with  advantage. 
In  the  example  which  1 have  just  adduced,  is  it  not 
probable  that  if  such  a practitioner  were  to  know  the 
exact  state  of  his  patient,  with  respect  to  the  anomalous 
conformation  of  his  brain,  and  the  irregular  distribu- 
tion of  his  arteries  and  nerves,  he  would  be  induced  to 
consider  his  fever  of  a p culiar  nature,  as  one  pecu- 
liarly dangerous,  and  'us  one  which,  therefore,  required 
a peculiar  mode  of  treatment  ? I know  that  such  would 
be  the  case,  and  I also  know  that  such  patient  would 
in  consequence,  be ’ess  judiciously  treated,  and  have  a 
worse  chance  of  recovery,  .in  consequence  ol  the  incapa- 
city of  his  Physician  ; the  result,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
of  his  superior  anatomical  knowledge. 
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It  lias  been  said  that  morbid  Anatomy,  or  the  ana- 
tomical examination  of  diseased  parts  after  death, 
greatly  elucidates  the  nature  of  the  previous  disease, 
and  must  lead  to  a more  judicious  and  successful  prac- 
tice. That  morbid  Anatomy  ought  not  to  be  entirely 
overlooked,  I admit.  The  most  common  and  worthless 
weeds,  must  be  described  by  the  botanist,  as  well  as  the 
most  valuable  plants,  but  does  it  therefore  follow,  that 
the  gardener,  or  the  agriculturist,,  is  to  cultivate  the  for- 
mer, and  neglect  the  latter?  Moibid  Anatomy,  like 
every  other  branch  ot  study,  may  be  occasionally  of  use, 
but  to  affirm  that  it  is  to  be  considered  the  founda- 
tion of  Medical  knowledge,  is  ridiculous, — nay,  worse — 
it  is  mischievous;  and  an  opinion,  which  1 have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  should  it  be  generally  acted  upon,  will 
deprive  us  of  all  the  improvements  that  have  been 
hitherto  made  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Medicine. 

I know,  that  in  advancing  such  sentiments,  I adopt 
the  unpopular  side  of  the  question,  and  that  many  will 
exclaim,  what ! is  it  possible  that  the  examination 
of  the  body  after  death,  can  in  any  way  tend  to  mis- 
lead the  Physician,  and  cause  him  to  adopt  a wrong 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  ? This  would  indeed 
be  strange,  particularly  when  every  one  is  aware  that 
Ph}  ■sicians  are  always  anxious  to  be  permitted  to  open 
those  who  have  died,,  in  order  to  acquire  a knowledge  of 
their  complaint  ! Strange,  however,  as  this  may  appear, 
there  are  wanted  neither  facts  nor  arguments,  sufficiently 
convincing,  to  prove  that  in  many  instances  the  study 
of  morbid  anatomy  is  positively  injurious. 

To  discuss  this  question  at  length,  would  be  foreign 
to  my  present  purpose,  and  I shall  therefore  only  quote 
from  a Report  already  published  by  me,  on  the  fever  of 
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the  year  1818,  the  following  passage,  which,  in  a con- 
densed form,  contains  the  grounds  of  my  opinion. 

\ 

The  appearance  which  the  vascular  system  exhibits 
to  the  anatomist  after  death,  is,  I am  convinced,  by  no 
means  a correct  representation  of  that  which  it  pos- 
sessed previous  to  that  event.  Although  the  vessels  of 
the  brain,  or  of  any  other  internal  organ,  may  seem 
distended  with  blood  after  death,  and  thus  in  appear * 
ance , afford  an  indication  of  a previous  inflammatory 
state,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  were  thus  turgid 
during  life.  So  long  as  the  circulation  continues, 
the  blood  equally  fills  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  the 
arteries  and  veins,  but  immediately  after  death  the 
heart  and  larger  arteries  are  emptied  of  their  blood, 
and  sometimes  the  larger  veins  even  appear  less  full 
than  before.  What  becomes  ofall  this  blood  ? Having 
left  the  larger  vessels  it  must  have  passed  into  the  ves- 
sels of  the  capillary  systenf,  which  retaining  their  vi- 
tality longer,  exercise  their  functions  even  after  death. 
But  they  are  also  known  to  be  the  only  seat  of  inflam- 
mation, and  as  from  the  cause  just  stated,  they  often 
appear  tumid  and  injected  by  the  time  the  body  is 
anatomically  examined  ; it  is  not  unfrequently  inferred 
that  they  have  been  in  a state  of  inflammation.  The 
fallacy  of  such  an  inference  is  obvious,  and  is  a proof 
of  the  little  dependence  that  should  be  placed  on 
any  explanation  of  the  proximate  cause  of  disease  de- 
duced from  mere  anatomical  examination.  Even  in  all 
those  cases  in  which  the  capillaries  of  any  organ  are 
distended  previous  to  death,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther such  distention  or  engorgement  was  identical  with 
inflammation,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  it.  I have 
seen  instances  of  patients,  who  a few  hours  previous  to 
their  death,  exhibited  marks  of  apparent  inflammation, 
tending  rapidly  to  gangrene,  and  which  state  clearly 
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depended  on  a deficiency  of  nervous  energy,  and  con- 
stituted, in  fact,  the  commencing  dissolution  of  the  part. 

T iiis  occ tiffing  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  evident  to 
the  sight,  and  cannot  be  questioned.  May  not  then 
the  same  process  equally  take  place  in  the  brain,  and 
thus  an  appearance  which  is  only  the  effect,  come  to  be 
considered  the  cause  of  the  disease  ? This  is,  I think, 
extremely  probable,  and  it  is  likely'  that  in  this  way 
very  erroneous  opinions  may  be  adopted  by  the  move 
anatomist , with  respect  to  the  immediate  cause  of  fever.”* 

In  a paper  subsequently  published  by  Doctor  Davy, 
in  the  Medico-chirurgical  Transactions,  the  view  which 
1 had  taken  of  this  subject,  is  confirmed  by  the  most 
satisfactory  and  decisive  testimony. 

Doctor  Davy,  speaking  of  the  changes  that  occur  in 
the  body  after  death,  observed  in  numerous  dissections, 
that,  “ Immediately  after  death,  before  the  body  has  lost 
its  heat  and  flexibility,  the  heart  and  arteries,  as  well 
as  veins,  are  full  of  blood,  which  is  fluid  as  in  life,  and 
every  part  may  be  considered  nearly  in  the  same  state 
that  it  was  in  before  the  fatal  event  took  place.” 

“ IJut,  if  several  hours  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  the 
examination  of  The  body  is  made,  for  instance,  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  hours,  new  appearances  will  present 
themselves.  Tittle  blood  will  be  found  in  the  great  ar- 
teries, coagulated  blood,  or  polypi  will  be  found  in  the 
auricles  of  the  heart,  the  viscera  will  appear  more  or  less 
turgid  with  blood,  especially  the  lungs,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  viscera.” 

* See  Medical  Report  of  the  Fever  Hospital  and  House  of  Recovery, 

« 

Cork-street,  for  t!ic  year,  ending  5th  January,  1819,  page  80. 
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M Farther,  if  the  interval  between  the  death,  and  the 
examination  of  the  body  be  still  greater,  as  from  twenty 
to  thirty  hours,  still  greater  changes  will  have  taken 
place.  The  serous  and  mucous  membranes  in  general 
will  appear  red  and  inflamed,  and  especially  those 
parts  which  are  most  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
blood,  as  the  valves  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels  ; any  serum  that  may  be  effused 
into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  between  the  pleurae,  or 
in  the  pericardium,  will  be  more  or  less  tinged  with 
blood  ; the  viscera  will  appear  dark  and  livid,  and  the 
skin  along  the  track  of  the  great  vessels  streaked  of  dif- 
ferent hues  from  extravasated  blood.” 

“ The  false  appearances  of  inflammation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absorption  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood,  are  phenomena,  I conceive,  not  unworthy  of 
the  attention-of  Medical  men,  both  in  relation  to  patho- 
logical Anatomy  and  Medical  jurisprudence.,  These 
false  appearances  are,  in  many  instances  so  exactly  like 
the  true,  that  I doubt  if  the  most  experienced  anatomist 
would  be  able  to  distinguish  between  them.  I have 
made  the  trial  with  Medical  friends,  by  asking  their 
opinion  of  parts  that  had  been  coloured  by  immersion 
in  blood,  and  without  the  least  hesitation  they  have  pro- 
nounced the  parts  strongly  inflamed.”* 

Are  we  not,  from  these  facts  authorised  to  infer  that 
very  erroneous  opinions  may  be  adopted  by  the  mere 
Anatomist,  with  respect  to  the  immediate  cause  of  dis- 
ease in  general,  as  well  as  of  fever  ? And,  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  such  mistaken  opinions  will  have  no  in- 
fluence on  the  practice  of  the  persons  by  whom  they 
have  been  thus  adopted  T 


* Mi?  lico-cl  ioir^ic..!  Tran  actions,  Vol«  10. 
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In  the  treatment  of  fever  we  constantly  have  occasion 
to  witness  the  injurious  effects  of  the  doctrine,  that  the 
disease  is  always  inflammatory,  by  its  countenancing, 
and  tending  to  encourage  the  destructive  system  of  pro- 
fuse and  indiscriminate  blood-letting  ; a remedy  which, 
employed  with  judgment,  is,  of  all  others  the  most  va- 
luable, but  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  half-educated 
practitioner,  and  particularly  of  those  who  pride  them- 
selves on  a “ bold  and  decisive  practice,”  has  occasioned 
more  mischief  than  it  is  possible  for  those  to  conceive 
who  have  not  themselves  witnessed  its  ruinous  conse- 
quences. 

Thus  far  I have  considered  Anatomy  as  it  concerns 
the  Physician ; but,  with  respect  to  the  Surgeon,  the 
case  is  totally  different.  As  far  as  regards  anatomical 
knowledge,  we  can  at  once  perceive  a striking  diffe- 
rence between  the  professions  of  Medicine,  and  Surgery. 
The  Physician  studies  the  general  principles  of  the  li- 
ving system — the  Surgeon  its  local  peculiarities.  The 
Physician  extends  his  views  to  the  utmost  limits  of  ani- 
mated nature,  he  investigates  the  univeral  laws  of  vita- 
lity, and  learns  their  application  to  all  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  health  and  disease.  But  the  attention  of  the 
Surgeon  is  principally  directed  to  other  pursuits.  The 
most  profound  medical  science  can  never  teach  him  to 
operate  with  success.  Before  he  can  pretend  to  use  the 
knife,  he  must  be  perfectly  master  of  the  exact  situation 
of  every  vessel,  nerve,  and  muscle;  for,  if  he  be  deficient 
in  this  respect,  he  may  wound  some  important  nerve  or 
tendon,  or  perhaps  divide  an  artery  that  he  should  have 
avoided,  i he  successful  issue  of  his  operations  must 
therefore  depend  in  a great  measure,  on  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  structure  and  relative  position  of 
all  the  parts  immediately  concerned  in  the  operation. 
To  these  points  the  Surgeon,  of  course,  devotes  his 
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principal  attention.  Their  inutility  to  the  Physician, 
and  their  influence  on  his  practice  I have  already  ex- 
plained, thus  proving  sufficiently  the  necessary  distinc- 
tion that  must  always  subsist  between  Medicine,  and 
Surgery.  Though  their  object  is  the  same,  the  line  that 
separates  them  is  strongly  marked,  and  differing,  as  they 
do  essentially,  they  perhaps  in  no  respect  differ  more 
than  in  this,  that  the  education  proper  for  a Physician, 
is  different  from  that  which  the  Surgeon  must  receive. 
This  alone,  I consider  a satisfactory  reason,  why  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  have  been  so  long  recognised  as  dis- 
tinct professions,  and  sufficient  also,  to  render  it  certain 
that  they  must  for  ever  continue  such. 


On  this  subject,  and  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of 
rendering  Medicine  and  Surgery  distinct  professions,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  quote  the  following  passage, 
from  the  Hunterian  Oration,  for  the  year  1819,  delivered 
before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  by 
Mr.  Abernethy. 

I 

“ Yet,  as  Medical  science  is  so  very  extensive,  and 
such  accurate  knowledge  of  its  various  subjects  is  re- 
quired, the  division  of  it  into  two  principal  depart- 
ments, which  custom  has  established,  may  be  continued 
with  great  propriety  and  advantage. 


“So  much  knowledge  and  talent  is  requisite  in  the  di- 
vision of  Surgery,  for  the  correct  re-adjustment  of  parts 
which  have  been  severed  and  separated  by  violence  ; foi 
ensuring  their  unvarying  motionless  position,  so  essential 
to  their  tranquillity  and  re-union  ; for  suggesting  and 
applying  suitable  means  to  soothe  or  correct  the  motbid 
actions  of  susceptible  surfaces;  for  discriminating  the 
great  variety  of  external  local  diseases  ; and  tor  peifoim- 
ing  the  various  and  complicat'  d operation's  of  Singer}  l 
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that  it  requires  the  whole  time  and  ability  of  any  indi- 
vidual, to  attain  even  moderate  perfection  in  this  de- 
partment of  Medical  science. 

iC  Whilst  the  no  less  extensive  and  important  task  of 
unravelling  the  intricacies  of  the  symptoms  produced 
by  internal  diseases,  so  as  to  trace  them  to  their  several 
sources,  and  consequently  to  decide  on  their  proper 
treatment ; and  of  modifying  the  remedies  employed, 
so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  varieties  of  circumstances 
and  constitutions;  equally  demands  the  concentrated 
observation,  and  reflection  of  the  Physician.  Indeed, 
the  division  of  Medicine  into  two  great  department*, 
which  custom  has  established,  seems  also  to  have  re- 
ceived the  fullest  sanction  of  experience ; and,  were  we 
not  to  acquiesce  in  it,  we  should  subvert  the  institutions 
of  society,  and  throw  the  whole  profession  into  confu- 
sion. So  much,  also,  is  to  be  known  and  done  in  either 
department,  that  if  we  invade  each  other’s  province,  we 
must  neglect  properly  to  cultivate  and  improve  our  own.” 

After  anatomy  and  physiology,  Pathology,  or  the 
study  of  diseases,  next  engages  the  attention  of  the  Phy- 
sician. The  legimate  objects  of  his  profession  now  open 
more  rapidly  on  his  view,  and  his  progress  in  acquiring 
a knowledge  of  them  is  greatly  facilitated  by  his  former 
pursuits.  By  previously  understanding  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  system,  he  is  enabled  to  perceive  with 
distinctness  the  existence  of  any  derangement  in  its 
functions,  and  can  discern  with  greater  facility,  the 
minute  but  essential  differences  which  separate  dis- 
eases from  each  other.  The  investigation  of  the  cause 
of  a disease  is  the  first  step  towards  its  removal,  and 
the  only  foundation  of  a rational  and  successful  practice. 
It  is  this  which  distinguishes  the  true  Physician  from 
the  empiric,  and  while  the  latter  continually  evinces  his 
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inferiority,  enables  the  former  to  proceed  according  to 
a well  regulated  plan,  almost  uniformly  productive  of 
more  certain  and  beneficial  results. 

As  the  artist  acquainted  with  the  scientific  principles 
of  his  business',  possesses  a decided  superiority  over  the 
illiterate  mechanic,  so,  to  his  habits  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation, as  well  as  to  his  pathological  knowledge,  the 
Physician  is  indebted  for  his  superior  discrimination  in 
the  treatment  of  a disease,  either  obscure  in  its  symp- 
toms, or  of  a character  previously  unknown.  In  a 
word,  the  connexion  between  these  introductory  studies, 
and  the  practice  of  Medicine,  is  so  intimate,  that  ig- 
norance in  any  one  of  them,  is  incompatible  with  pro- 
fessional excellence. 

* 

( v . , 

The  towering  column  owes  its  stability  to  the  firm- 
ness of  the  base  on  wjiich  it  has  been  erected  ; for,  if 
if  the  foundation  prove  insecure,  the  superstructure, 
however  solid  in  appearance,  cannot  possibly  be  perma- 
nent. Tims  also  in  Medicine,  unless  the  Physician  shall 
have  established  his  future  skill  on  the  steady  basis  of 
well  directed  studies,  his  practice  must  ever  be  defective, 
and  his  incapacity  appear  more  obvious  in  proportion 
to  his  deficiency  in  the  attainments  subordinate  to  his 
professional  pursuits. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  the  Physician 
must  arrive  at  the  highest  excellence  in  each  of  these 
inferior  branches;  for  the  extent  of  each  study  is  so  great, 
that  the  attainment  of  such  excellence  could  only  be  ac- 
quired at  the  expense  of  more  important  information. 
It  is  sufficient  that  he  shall  understand  so  much  of  each 
initiatory  pursuit,  as  is  at  all  connected  w ith  Medicine  ; 
or  can  in  any  way  contribute  to  render  him  a morein- 
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tclligent,  and  consequently  a more  successful,  practi- 
tioner. Nor,  even  according  to  this  view,  will  he  have 
reason  to  complain  that  his  talents  have  been  confined 
within  too  contracted  a circle.  The  profession  of  the 
Physician  is  such,  that  in  point  of  general  information, 
no  other  can  enter  into  the  most  distant  competition 
with  it;  and  one  in  whieh,  to  arrive  at  a reasonable 
degree  of  perfection,  it  is  necessary  to  possess,  in  addi- 
tion to  considerable  natural  ability,  a more  than  usual 
portion  of  industry  and  application. 

The  question  then  occurs,  since  the  pursuits  of  the 
Physician  are  so  extensive,  can  he  arrive  at  sufficient 
excellence  in  the  various  branches  intimately  connected 
with  the  practice  of  Medicine,  unless  he  devote  his  time 
to  it  exclusively  ? Or,  in  other  words,  is  it  proba- 
ble that  a person  whose  pursuits  are  of  a different  nature, 
can  rival  him  in  that  particular  department  of  professional 
practice,  to  which  he  has  from  the  commencement  de- 
voted his  undivided  attention  ? Certainly,  nothing  can 
be  less  likely.  Experience  proves  that  there  are  few  who 
possess  such  versatility  of  talent,  and  a mind  so  com- 
prehensive as  to  attain  to  universal  excellence.  The 
human  understanding  is  too  limited  to  comprehend,  at 
the  same  time,  so  many  various  objects.  Though  each 
may  of  itself  be  perfectly  clear  and  simple,  their  num- 
ber, when  much  increased,  renders  them,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, confused  and  obscure. 

The  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  scarcely  exceed  a 
thousand,  and  yet  to  the  uninformed  observer,  the  fir- 
mament appears  studded  with  endless  millions,  which 
collectively  distract  the  sight,  and  seem  to  defy  the  ut- 
most power  of  calculation.  It  is  only  when  regularly 
classed,  and  arranged  in  an  artificial  order,  that  their 
total  amount  can  be  ascertained  correctly.  Jn  this 
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respect,  a striding  similarity  may  be  observed  in  every 
other  pursuit  in  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  engage.  If 
tjie  mind,  without  sufficient  discrimination,  apply  itself 
to  more  than  it  can  readily  comprehend,  its  ideas  must 
be  inaccurate,  and  consequently  its  conclusions  erro- 
neous. 

No  one  doubts  the  advantages  which  resulf  to  the 
arts  and  sciences,  from  their  being  separately  cultivated  ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  they  attain  a greater  degree  of  per- 
feciion  when  a few  excel  in  each  pursuit,  that  when 
every  individual  is  slightly  acquainted  with  several,  with- 
out having  a thorough  knowledge  of  any.  The  division 
of  labour  is  the  great,  perhaps  the  sole  cause  why  man, 
in  a state  of  society,  is  so  much  superior  in  power  and 
intellect,  to  the  untutored  savage,  whose  wants  are  as 
few,  and  whose  enjoyments  are  scarcely  greater  than 
those  of  some  of  the  inferior  animals.  The  division  of 
labour,  by  assigning  to  each  person  his  particular  task, 
enables  the  community  at  large  to  procure  in  greater 
abundance,  and  on  cheaper  terms,  the  necessaries,  as 
well  as  the  luxuries  of  life.  It  accommodates  all,  and 
serves  even  those  who  are  confined  to  the  most  laborious 
occupations,  by  placing  within  their  reach,  indulgencies 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  procure.  In  fact,  it  is 
at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  civilization, — the 
cause,  as  it  alone  enables  us  to  emerge  from  barbarism, 
and  the  effect,  because  a certain  portion  of  refinement, 
has  a direct  tendency  to  occasion  a still  further  sub 
division  of  those  occupations  which  a progressive  im- 
provement has  rendered  necessary, 
v • ' / V1:  ■ ' 

To  adduce  instances  illustrative  of  this  is  almost  su- 
perfluous, as  the  principle  will  not  fail  to  be  recognised 
by  every  one  who  considers  it  with  the  least  attentiou. 
One  or  two  examples  shall  suffice.  The  smallest  pip, 
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before  it  is  finished,  passes  through  the  hands  of  eight 
or  nine  different  persons,  each  of  whom  confines  himself 
to  the  particular  part  allotted  to  him.  One  cuts  it  into 
its  proper  length ; another  points  it ; a third  makes  the 
head,  and  a fourth  fastens  it  on.  In  this  way,  it  is  not 
only  finished  wilh  wonderful  dispatch,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  each  person  excelling  in  his  own  particular 
department,  the  pin,  when  completed,  is  much  better 
made  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  In  the  busi- 

I 

ness  of  w atch-making,  the  division  of  labour  is  carried 
to  a still  greater  extent ; and  in  scientific,  and  literary 
pursuits,  its  importance  is  equally  evident.  If  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  had  endeavoured  to  excel  as  a poet,  would  he 
have  made  those  astonishing  discoveries  which  have  pro- 
cured for  him  the  title  of  the  first  of  philosophers  ; and 
if  Pope  had  been  anxious  to  equal  him  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  would  his  wortys  be  read  and  ad- 
mired as  they  now  are  ? 

If  then,  in  the  manufacture  of  every  article,  from  a 
common  pin,  to  the  complicated  mechanism  of  a time- 
keeper, and  if,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences  and  of 
literature,  the  division  of  labour  is  productive  of  such 
acknowledged  advantage,  why  should  we  hesitate  to 
apply  the  principle  to  Medicine  alone  ? 

r 

Even  Medicine  itself  is  subdivided.  The  Accou- 
cheur finds  it  necessary  to  confine  himself  to  his  particu- 
lar department,  instead  of  practising  generally  as  a 
Physician.  In  Surgery  also,  the  principle  is  admit- 
ted and  acted  upon,  from  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
the  same  person,  in  acquiring  a competent  knowledge  of 
its  different  branches.  Thus  we  have  oculists,  aurists, 
and  dentists,  and  every  day’s  experience  proves  the  ad- 
vantage which  accrues  to  the  public,  from  this  division, 
even  of  the  Surgical  profession.  , 
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Next  to  hospitals,  for  the  treatment  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, the  establishment  of  institutions  for  those  affecting 
the  eye  exclusively,  has  been  productive  of  the  most  de- 
cided public  benefit.  To  operate  with  success  on  an 
organ  of  such  importance,  and  so  extremely  delicate  as 
the  eye,  it  is  necessary  that  the  operator  shall  be  in  the 
constant  habit  of  performing  similar  operations.  A 
steadiness,  dexterity,  and,  if  1 may  so  dpeak,  a certain 
slight  of  hand,  only  to  be  acquired  by  continued  prac- 
tice, are  essential  to  the  oculist.  With  this  specific  ex- 
pertness, and  ibis  peculiar  tact,  the  performance  of  ope- 
rations on  a large  scale  is  incompatible.  The  constant 
habit  of  executing  full-length  portraits,  in  general  inca- 
pacitates the  painter,  from  taking  good  likenesses  in 
miniature  The  eye  that  has  been  engaged  in  contem- 
plating Jupiter  and  its  satellites,  or  the  stupendous  ring 
of  Saturn,  cannot  at  once  accommodate  itself,  so  as  to 
examine  objects  that  are  scarcely  discernible  without 
the  assistance  of  a microscope. 

* 

While  Surgery  is.  too  extensive  to  be  brought  to  per- 
fection by  the  same  individual,  can  a perfect  knowledge 
of  Medicine  be  at  the  same  time  acquired  by  those 
whose  principal  at  ten!  ion  must  be  devoted  to  their  own 
pursuits  ? Is  Medicine  less  extensive  than  Surgery,  or 
less  difficult  to  practise  ? and  if  it  be  neither  less  exten- 
sive or  less  difficult,  can  it  be  practised  with  advantage 
except  by  those  who  have  made  it  their  chief  study  ? 

That  Physicians  must  be  conversant  with  pharmacy, 
I have  already  explained.  I now  proceed  to  inquire  ill 
what  way  the  pharmaceutical  knowledge  of  the  Apothe- 
cary, can  be  considered  as  qualifying  hint  to  practise  as 
a Physician,  or  as  likely  to  prepare  him  in  any  way  fo t 
the  study  of  Medicine. 


rl  fap  mere  mechanical  dexterity  of  rolling  a pill  into  a 
spherical  form,  and  covering  it  with  silver  leaf,  and  of 
weighing  out  powders,  and  folding  them  up  in  papery 
however  necessary  to  the  trade  of  the  Apothecary,  nei- 
ther adds  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Medicine,  nor  does 
it  render  him  in  any  way,  better  acquainted  with  its  pror 
perties  and  uses.  The  same  process,  the  same  manipula- 
tion, precisely,  will  enable  him  to  give  the  same  form  to 
Medicines  of  the  most  opposite  qualities.  He  has  learned 
how  to  make  a pill,  no  matter  whether  of  opium  or  of 
hemlock,  and  can  prepare  a draught,  by  mixing  together 
the  ingredients  ordered  by  the  Physician ; but  this  af- 
fords him  no  information  as  to  the  medicinal  properties 
of  the  Medicines  which  he  compounds.  Were  his  en- 
tire life  devoted  to  such  occupations,  it  is  plain  that 
however  perfect  he  might  be  in  the  the  mere  business  of 
compounding,  he  could  make  no  progress  whatever  in 
Medical  science. 

The  Druggist  deals  as  much  in  Medicines  as  the 
Apothecary, — the  only  difference  is,  that  instead  of  mix- 
ing them,  he  sells  each  kind  separately.  Does  the 
DruggisJ,  understand  the  practice  of  Medicine,  and  if  he 
do  not,  why  should  the  Apothecary  ? Assuredly,  not  on 
the  principle  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  compound- 
ing Medicines,  for  this  can  afford  no  medical  informa- 
tion. What  then  are  his  qualifications  ? and  how  does 
he  acquire  that  knowledge  which  the  Physician  pos- 
sesses ? 

It  has  been  said  that  Apothecaries  must  understand 
Medicine,  because  they  have  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  practice  of  different  Physicians,  in  consequence 
of  being  employed  in  preparing  their  recipes.  That 
they  can  thus  ascertain  what  remedies  are  the  most  sue* 
ccssful,  and  must  therefore  soon  become  better  qualified 
to  practise  themselves,  than  a Physician,  who  has  only 
his  own  experience  to  direct  him. 
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If  we  were  to  be  told  that  (he  person  who  prepares  the 
colours,  and  furnishes  the  materials  employed  in  painting, 
could,  in  consequence  of  the  various  orders  given  to  him 
by  different  painters,  soon  acquire  such  a knowledge  of 
the  art,  ft*  to  be  enabled  to  rival  the  most  successful 
efforts  of  the  first  masters,  we  should  smile  at  the  folly 
of  the  assertion.  If  we  were  to  be  gravely  assured  that 
an  extensive  manufacturer  of  surgical  instruments,  must 
necessarily  be  an  expert  surgical  operator,  we  should  at 
once  suppose,  that  the  person  who  could  thus  seriously 
express  himself,  was  decidedly  insane.  If  the  mixer  of 
colours  is  not  therefore  to  be  considered  a painter,  and 
if  the  maker  of  surgical  instruments  is  by  no  means  sup- 
posed to  understand  Surgery,  on  what  principle  is  it 
contended  that  those  who  compound  Medicines  must, 
as  a matter  of  course,  become  intelligent  practitioners  in 
Medicine  ? If  there  be  any  reason  why  such  should 
be  the  case,  I cannot  perceive  it.  If  there  be  a dis- 
tinction between  the  examples  I have  adduced,  I con- 
fess, and  I have  considered  the  subject  with  some  at- 
tention, I do  not  possess  discrimination  sufficient  to 

detect  it. 

■ » / 

The  sphere  of  the  Apothecary  is  well  defined,  and 
the  distinction  between  him  and  the  Physician  is  even 
more  strongly  marked,  than  that  which  separates  the 
Physician  from  the  Surgeon. 

The  proper  and  legitimate  object  of  pharmacy  is  to 
prepare  and  compound  those  substances  which  are  em- 
ployed as*  medicines.  Few  of  those  used  by  Physicians 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  exist  naturally  in  a state  of 
sufficient  purity,  to  admit  of  their  being  prescribed  in- 
ternally, Without  undergoing  some  previous  preparation; 
while  manv  are  altogether  artificial,  and  the  result  of 
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chemical  processes,  which  often  require  much  skill,  and 
are  extremely  difficult  to  perform. 

In  the  earlier  ages,  indigenous  herbs,  and  a few  sim- 
ple remedies,  assisted  by  regimen,  constituted  the  greater 
part  of  the  curative  means  then  at  the  disposal  of  the 
practitioner.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Physician 
at  first  prepared  his  own  medicines,  or  gave  the  neces- 
sary directions  to  those  in  attendance  on  the  patient. — 
But,  when  medicines  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
and  particularly  when  those  derived  from  the  mineral 
kingdom,  were  generally  employed,  there  arose  a class  of 
persons,  whose  proper  office  it  was  to  prepare  and 
compound  them. 

The  many  tedious  and  operose  processes  to  which,  from 
their  want  of  chemical  knowledge,  those  who  prepared 
medicines  were  then  obliged  to  have  recourse,  so  com- 
pletely engaged  their  attention,  that  it  never  occurred  to 
them  to  depart  from  their  proper  sphere,  and  undertake 
the  treatment  of  medical  or  surgical  diseases.  Physicians, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  equally  careful  not  to  trespass 
on  the  business  of  the  Apothecary;  and  indeed,  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  do  so,  from  the  time  and  labour 
which  it  would  have  cost  them  to  prepare  and  dispense 
their  own  medicines. 

The  Arabians,  who,  after  the  total  decay  of  learning  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  cultivated  the  sciences,  and  particu- 
larly devoted  their  attention  to  Chemistry  and  Medicine, 
even  adopted  this  division,  and  considered  pharmacy  so 
distinct  a branch,  that  Avenzoar,  a celebrated  medical 
writer,  considered  it  necessary  to  offer  an  excuse  for 
having  devoted  himself  to  it,  contrary  to  the  established 
usage  of  his  profession.  , 
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Of  the  actual  state  of  Medicine  during  the  dark  ages 
which  succeeded  the  destruction  of  the  Arabian  schools,  * 
we  have  no  account  sufficiently  authentic,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  must  have  been  reduced  almost  to  what  it 
was  previously  to  its  having  been  cultivated  as  a distinct 
profession.  # 

After  the  revival  of  learning,  Medicine  in  common 
W’ith  the  other  sciences,  once  more  resumed  its  proper 
rank,  and  was  again  practised  separately  from  Surgery, 
and  Pharmacy.  To  this  division,  Physicians,  down  to 
the  present  day,  have  adhered ; — but  innovations  on  the 
part  of  the  Apothecary,  at  first  scarcely  perceptible,  but 
steadily  and  perseveringly  directed  to  the  same  object, 
have  at  length  nearly  affected  a complete  revolution  in 
the  state  of  medical  practice.  With  a very  few  excep- 
tions, Apothecaries  now  scarcely  ever  prepare  their  own 
medicines.  Instead  of  employing,  themselves  over  the 
alembic  or  crucible,  they  have  become  medical  practi- 
tioners. Instead  of  preparing  under  their  own  inspec- 
tion, medicines  genuine  and  unsophisticated,  and  on  the 
purity  and  activity  of  which  the  Physician  may  depend, 
in  cases  the  most  urgent  and  critical,  they  have  usurped 
his  province,  they  pay  their  visits,  and  prescribe  as  regu- 
larly as  he  does. 

Is  this  as  it  ought  to  be  ? If  the  precise  influence 
which  this  practice  is  likely  to  produce,  in  retarding  the 
improvement  of  Medicine,  be  a matter  of  doubt,  inquiry, 
at  least,  is  allowable.  If  the  system  now  adopted  by 
Apothecaries,  be  really  conducive  o the  public  interest, 
it  ought  to  be  encouraged,  but  if  on  the  contrary,  shall 
prove  to  be  in  every  respect  detrimental  to  the  general 
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good,  the  exposure  of  the  evils  which  it  occasions*  will 
be  a first  step  to  prevent,  or  correct  them. 

According  to  the  present  system,  the  Apothecary,  by 
whom  the  medicines  prescribed  by  Physicians,  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  prepared,  is  scarcely  ever  in  his  shop.  Th» 
moment  he  becomes  a master,  he,  in  fact,  ceases  to  be 
an  Apothecary.  From  that  moment  he  considers  himself 
a medical  practitioner,  and  regards  the  business  of  the 
Apothecary,  as  quite  a secondary  pursuit.  He  pro- 
cures a mere  school-boy  as  an  apprentice,  and  to  him  is 
entrusted  the  serious, — the  important  office, of compound- 
ing medicines.  The  most  active  poisons  are  placed 
within  his  reach, — the  tinctures  of  opium  and  digitalis, 
extracts  of  hemlock  and  henbane,  the  arsenical  solution, 
and  the  caustic  alcalies,  & c.  See.  are  all  at  his  disposal. 

These  medicines  may,  and  have  often  been  confounded 
with  others  of  much  less  activity,  and  have  thus  been 
administered  in  doses  sufficient  to  destroy  life.  We 
knowr  that  such  accidents  do  occur, — the  daily  prints 
constantly  inform  us  of  them,  and  yet,  so  powerful  is 
the  influence  of  habit,  they  scarcely  produce  any  effect 
on  us.  Accustomed  to  hear  of  such  occurrences,  we 
consider  them  as  mere  matters  of  course,  and  finding 
that  we  have  not  ourselves  suffered,  we  never  anticipate 
the  possibility  of  danger.  Confidence  does  not  impart 
security,  though  habit  may  totally  suppress  every  feeling 
of  apprehension.  On  the  side  of  Vesuvius,  over  which 
torrents  of  lava  have,  perhaps,  a hundred  times  flowed, 
the  proprietor  cultivates  his  vineyard,  undisturbed  by  the 
vestiges  of  former  ruin  and  devastation,  which  every 
where  surround  him,  but,  is  he  on  that  account  the 
more  secure  ? Hazardous  as  his  situation  may  be,  it  is 
not  more  so  than  that  of  the  patient  whose  medicines 
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are  prepared  by  an  ignorant  or  giddy  apprentice,  en- 
trusted with  the  possession  of  active  remedies.  The 
public  are  not  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  they  are 
exposed  from  this  cause.  Physicians  write  their  recipes 
in  a dead  language, — in  the  hurry  of  prescribing,  they 
frequently  use  signs  and  abbreviations,  and  do  not  at 
all  times  write  even  these  distinctly.*  The  difference 
between  the  mark  for  a drachm,  and  an  ounce,  is  trifling, 
and  requires  a practised  eye  to  distinguish  it  at  once. 
Sometimes,  in  the  names  of  very  different  medicines, 
only  a trifling  difference  exists.  Thus,  calomel,  when 
ordered  according  to  the  nomenclature  adopted  in  the 
pharmacopcea,  is  written,  submurias  hydrargyri  subli- 
mation, and  corrosive  sublimate,  nutrias  hydrargyri 
corrosivum.  These  medicines  might  therefore  easily  be 
confounded,  and  particularly  by  an  apprentice,  who 
cannot  be  supposed  to  possess  a thorough  acquaintance 
with  medical  latin,  or  to  have  a sufficient  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  to  enable  him  to  undei stand  why  the  term 
subli  malum  is  applied  to  calomel. 

The  Legislature  requires  that  an  apprenticeship  of 
seven  years  shall  be  devoted  to  the  craft -and  mystery 
of  an  Apothecary,  but  now,  a raw  school-boy,  in  his 
master’s  absence,  mixes  and  compounds  at  his  discre- 
tion. A recipe  is  handed  to  him,  which  he  is  probably 
incapable  of  reading,  and  which,  he  is 'told,  must  be 
prepared  with  the  greatest  expedition.  ^ Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  apprentice  will  hesitate,  confess  his  ig- 
norance, and  wait  until  his  master’s  return  ? No  such 
avowal,  I will  venture  to  say,  is  ever  made  ; — the  medi- 

* Physicians  do  not  in  general  seem  to  know  that  the  Act  r>f  the  1st 
of  George  III.  subjects  them  to  a penalty  o (forty  shillings,  lor  every 
recipe,  in  which  any  contraction  is  used,  amt  in  which  the  names  of  ituj 
medicines,  and  the  quantities  in  which  they  are  prescribed,  are  not 
written  at  full  length. 
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cine  must  be  prepared  at  all  hazards,  and  accordingly 
the  ingredients,  in  a remedy,  on  the  efficacy  of  which,  a 
patient’s  life  may  depend,  become  a matter  of  conjec- 
ture, instead  of  being  accurately  and  faithfully  com- 
pounded. 

When  medicines  are  substituted  for  those  which  the 
Physician  intended,  and  effects  different  from  what  he  had 
anticipated  are  produced,  his  situation  is  rendered  most 
arduous.  He  is  completely  misled, — he  naturally  sup- 
poses that  he  has  taken  a wrong  view  of  the  disease,  he 
is  deterred  from  persevering  in  the  remedies  which  he 
before  considered  useful,  and  he,  perhaps,  has  recourse 
to  others  which  are  not  at  all  suited  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  complaint.  These  are  points  which  deserve  the 
most  serious  consideration.  These  facts  alone  are  suffi- 
cient to  convince  every  reflecting  mind,  that  the  master 
Apothecary  ought,  on  no  account,  to  neglect  his  shop, 
and  confide  it  to  the  care  of  his  apprentice. 

However,  admitting,  improbable  as  the  supposition 
may  be,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  Apothecary,  his  shop 
is  well  attended  to,  and  his  medicines  are  carefully  and 
accurately  prepared,  still,  1 insist,  that  much  mischief  is 
produced  by  his  attempt  to  superadd  to  his  profession 
that  of  the  Physician,  or  Surgeon. 

On  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  necessity  of  gene- 
ral information,  as  the  foundation  of  the  Physician’s 
professional  eminence,  1 have  already  spoken,  and  I 
would  ask  is  it  possible  that  such  information  can  be 
acquired  by  the  Apothecary,  who,  during  his  apprentice- 
ship, is  confined  to  the  business  of  the  shop,  and  em- 
ployed in  compounding  medicines,  the  medicinal  effects 
of  which  ho  lias  no  opportunity  of  observing  ? 
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The  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  actually  op- 
pose his  progress  in  Medicine,  and  even  render  it  more 
difficult  for  him  to  become  a good  practitioner.  Long 
continued  application  to  mechanical  occupations  has  a 
tendency  to  contract  the  mental  powers,  and  incapacitate 
them  from  scientific  pursuits.  The  bias  which  the  mind 
acquire*,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  is  so  lasting,  and  in  ge- 
neral exerts  so  great  an  influence  over  the  future  conduct 
of  the  individual,  that  we  cannot  be  too  anxious  to  sub- 
ject the  student,  from  the  very  first,  to  that  kind  of  disci- 
pline calculated  to  turn  his  talents  to  the  best  account. 

If  a want  of  proper  education  be  a serious  defect,  an 
education  inconsistent  with  our  future  pursuits  is  still 
more  to  be  deprecated.  This  is  strictly  the  case  with 
the  Apothecary.  Apprenticed  at  an  early  age  to  his 
business,  for  a term  of  seven  years,  that  period  may  be 
said  to  be  passed  in  a way  rather  opposed  to  Medical 
science,  than  subservient  to  it.  The  apprentice,  confined 
to  a shop,  and  engaged  in  preparing  the  prescriptions 
sent  to  it,  cannot  acquire  any  knowledge  of  the  practice 
of  Medicine.  He  certainly  is  taught  to  spread  plasters, 
to  pound  powders  in  a mortar,  to  weigh  out  scruples  and 
grains,  and  to  measure  fluid-ounces  and  drachms  ; but 
Medicine,  as  practised  by  the  Physician,  is  as  much 
connected  with  such  operations,  as  the  scientific  disco- 
veries of  the  astronomer  are,  with  the  mechanical  dex- 
terity of  the  artist  who  polishes  the  speculum  of  the 
telescope  which  he  uses.  A knowledge  of  the  practice 
of  Medicine  is  to  be  acquired,  neither  in  the  shop  of  the 
Apothecary,  rtor  in  the  dissecting-room  of  the  Surgeon, 
but,  by  the  bed  side  of  the  patient  ; by  a careful  obser- 
vance of  the  symptoms  of  disease,  as  contrasted  with  the 
healthy  exercise  of  the  affected  organs;  by  distinguishing 
between  symptoms  essential  to  the  disease,  and  those 
which  are  common  to  it  with  others;  by  learning  to 
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detect  the  obscure,  though  real,  cause  of  the  complaint, 
disguised,  as  it  often  is,  by  more  obvious,  but  deceptive, 
marks  of  disease.  To  this  must  be  added,  a knowledge 
of  the  power  of  nature  in  combating  diseases,  and  also 
of  its  frequent  tendency  to  establish  and  confirm  them, 
by  its  inordinate  and  irregular  efforts.  Further,  by  the 
bed  side  of  the  patient,  only,  can  we  ascertain  the  effects 
of  remedies  ; a branch  of  medical  practice,  as  important 
as  any  of  the  former.  But,  to  distinguish  between  the  ef- 
fects of  the  disease  itself,  the  effects  of  the  efforts  which 
nature  makes  to  subdue  it,  and  the  effects  of  the  remedies 
administered  during  its  continuance  ; when  all  these  seve- 
ral actions  are  combined,  is  a task,  as  arduous,  and  one 
which  requires,  for  its  solution,  as  intense  reflection  as  the 
most  abstruse  problem  of  Newton,  or  Laplace. 

1 1 is  constantly  said,  by  persons  who  give  an  opinion  with- 
out knowing  any  thing  of  the  subject  on  which  they  speak, 
that  Apothecaries  possess  u great  experience.”  Accus- 
tomed to  employ  an  A pothecary,  they  endeavour  topersuade 
themselves  that  they  have  a sufficient  reason  for  so  doing, 
and  they  accordingly  wish  to  think  that  their  Apothecary 
has  u great  experience.”  With  many,  a popular  phrase 
has  all  the  force  of  a logical  argument;  but  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  inquire  more  strictly  into  the  true 
grounds  of  opinion,  this  reason  will  not  seem  quite  so 
convincing.  How  is  the  Apothecary  to  acquire  this  great 
experience  ? Evidently  not  during  the  period  of  lirs 
apprenticeship.  It  is  only  after  he  becomes  a master, 
that  be  can  be  said  to  practise  Medicine  ; and  any  expe- 
rience which  he  may  then  attain,  too  often  only  serves 
to  confirm  him  in  his  previous  want  of  information. 

Without,  previous  education,  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  animal  economy,  he  com- 
mences  a medical  practitioner.'  As  well  might  a person, 
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calling  himself  a Physician,  attempt  to  prescribe,  though 
totally  ignorant  of  the  qualities,  and  of  the  medicinal 
effects  of  the  remedies  which  he  ventured  to  employ. 
The  law  would  visit,  with  the  severest  punishment,  the 
person  who  could  order  tartar-emetic  in  as  large  a dose 
as  lie  would  nitre;  or  prescribe  ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
opium,  as  an  aperient,  supposing  it  to  possess  the  same* 
properties  as  scammony,  or  rhubarb.  Nor  is  he  less 
culpable,  who,  unacquainted  with  the  functions  of  the 
human  frame,  with  the  causes  which  disturb  them,  or 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  restored  to  their  healthy 
state,  shall  prescribe  medicines  to  correct  diseased  ac- 
tions, of  the  nature  of  which  he  has  no  conception,  and 
of  the  effects  of  which  he  cannot  possibly  form  an  ade- 
quate opinion. 

In  the  animal  economy,  there  exists,  as  I before  re- 
marked, a principle  which  is  essential  to  life,  and  which, 
during  life,  is  continually  exerted  to  prolong  the  exist- 
ence, and  preserve  the  health  of  the  individual.  This 
principle  which  all  organized  being3  possess  in  common, 
is  itself  unknown,  but  Physicians  judge  of  it  by  its  ef- 
fects, and  have  reduced  them,  in  various  instances,  to1 
general  laws  ; by  the  same  mode  of  inductive  reason- 
ing, which  natural  philosophers,  have  so  successfully 
employed  in  investigating  the  phenomena  of  gravitation. 

To  the  Physician,  a knowledge  of  the  vital  principle, 
of  its  effects,  and  of  the  laws  which  they  obey,  in  the 
various  conditions  of  increased,  diminished,  or  irregular 
action,  is  as  necessary,  as  a knowledge  of  gecunetry,  and 
Of  the  laws  of  matter,  to  the  natural  philosopher.  Hut,  in 
investigating  the  phenomena  of  life,  the  Physician  has 
much  greater  difficulties  to  encounter,  than  the  natural 
philosopher, — the  principle  of  life  is  fleeting,  and  tran- 
sient ; the  principles  of  geometry,  and  the  laws  of  matter 
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are  permanent,  and  unalterable.  The  truths  which  the 
Physician  has  to  investigate,  are  not  in  general  suscep- 
tible of  demonstration,  and  hence  the  instances  of  de- 
parture from  these  principles,  are  proportionably  difficult 
of  detection. 

According  to  the  particular  state  of  the  system,  the 
same  remedy  may  be  either  inert,  salutary,  or  pernicious ; 
and  hency,  without  a knowledge  of  the  different  condi- 
tions to  which  the  frame  is  subject,  it  becomes  impossi- 
ble to  decide  on  the  proper  remedy,  or  on  the  proper 
time  of  administering  it.  Hence,  also,  it  is  in  Medicine 
so  easy  a matter  for  a person  of  plausibility  to  conceal 
the  grossest  mistakes,  and  even  sometimes  acquire  credit 
in  consequence  of  the  very  blunders  lie  may  have  com- 
mitted, and  by  which  he  may  have  seriously  endangered 
liis  patient’s  life. 

A patient  is  attacked  with  a fever,  which,  if  judici- 
ously treated,  runs  its  course,  and  terminates  favourably, 
without  any  alarming  symptom  ; — but  if,  instead  of  being 
thus  managed,  the  same  patient  shall  be  intrusted  to  an 
incompetent  person,  who  prescribes  improper  remedies, 
or  omits  those  that  wrould  be  really  useful,  the  symptoms 
are  exasperated,  the  patient  becomes  in  every  respect 
worse,  delirium,  tremors,  and  subsultus  are  produced, 
the  disease  is  protracted  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  week, 
and,  at  length,  the  patient  recovers.  He  recovers,  only 
in  consequence  of  the  efforts  which  nature  makes  to  pre- 
serve life,  in  opposition  to  things  which  have  a tendency 
to  destroy  it,  and  yet  his  recovery  will  probably  be  en- 
tirely ascribed  to  the  skill,  and  “ great  experience”  of 
the  person  who  attended  him. 

To  the  uneducated  practitioner,  this  principle  of  the 
animal  economy  is  a mystery  ; he  cannot  distinguish  be- 


tween  the  injurious  effects  of  Medicines,  and  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  system,— every  bad  symptom  he  ascribes 
to  the  disease  itself,  and,  having  rendered  them  more 
severe  by  improper  treatment,  he  too  often  endeavours 
to  counteract  their  increasing  violence,  by  a more  active 
employment  of  the  very  means,  which,  in  the  first  in- 
stance proved  so  injurious.  If  the  patient  recover,  the 
practitioner  is  confirmed  in  his  error;  and,  if  he  should 
die,  having  employed  the  most  active  means,  he  per- 
suades himself  that  every  thing  possible  was  done  on  his 
part,  ajid  that  nothing  could  have  saved  him. 

. / 

Such  are  the  advantages  of  experience,  when  unac- 
companied by  sufficient  general  information.  But,  with 
the  intelligent  and  judicious  Physican,  how  different  is 
the  case  ? Were  I to  ask  of  the  first  Physician  that  ever 
lived,  whether  he  could  honestly,  and  conscientiously 
affirm,  that  in  any  one  case  of  fatal  termination,  he  had 
performed  every  thing  that  it  was  his  duty  to  perform  ; 
had  prescribed  nothing  superfluous,  and  had  omitted 
nothing  that  could  have  been  of  use,  what  would  be  the 
answer  ? The  greater  his  experience,  and  the  more  ex- 
tensive his  information,  the  greater  would  be  his  diffi- 
dence in  his  own  powers,  and  the  greater  his  caution  in 
pronouncing  an  opinion.  Such  a Physician  as  Hippo- 
crates, or  as  Sydenham,  assuredly  would  not  assert,  that 
on  his  part  every  thing  had  been  done,  and  that  nature 
alone  wras  defective. 

r 

Newton,  a short  time  previous  to  his  death,  speaking  of 
himself,  observed,  that  whatever  the  world  might  think 
of  him,  he  was  but  as  a child  wandering  along  the  sea 
shore,  and  occupied  in  occasionally  collecting  a pebble, 
or  a shell,  while  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  undis- 
covered before  him.  Such  is  the  influence  of  science, 
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and  thus  sublime  are  the  feelings  which  it  inspires  even 
m teaching  us  humility,  it  excites  us  to  additional  efforts 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  from  the  very  conviction 
that  there  yet  remains  so  much  to  learn.  And  is  the 
study  of  animated  matter  less  extensive  less  difficult, 
or  less  important,  than  that  of  the  planetary  motions, 
or  of  any  of  the  other  pursuits  to  which  this  great  phi-' 
losopher  devoted  himself  ? 

If  Medicine  is  to  return  to  its  former  degraded  state, 
at  least  it  shall  be  said  that  the  causes  which  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  this  change,  have  been  pointed  out. 
It  shall  at  least  be  said  that  Physicians  were  not  alto- 
gether so  indifferent  to  their  own  honor,  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  public,  as  that  none  of  them  could  be 
found  possessed  of  sufficient  independence  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  threatened  mischief.  To  the  issue  of 
the  present  question  they  are  by  no  means  indifferent, 
nor  are  their  sentiments  on  this  subject  a matter  of 
doubt.  When  it  was  first  mentioned,  that  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  licence  Apothecaries  to  practise  Medi- 
cine, a considerable  sensation  was  produced,  and,  at  a 
numerous  meeting,  to  which  all  the  regularly  educated 
Physicians  in  Dublin  were  summoned,  the  business  was 
fully  discussed,  and  an  address  to  the  College  unani- 
mously agreed  to.  As  the  recorded  sentiments  of  such 
a meeting  must  be  entitled  to  more  respect  than  the  soli- 
tary opinion  of  any  individual,  however  respectable,  the 
following  are  extracts  from  the  Address  ; — an  Address 
agreed  to  without  a single  dissentient  voice. 

“ Without  wishing  unnecessarily  to  interfere  in  the 
concerns  of  the  College,  they  (the  licentiates)  cannot, 
on  the  present  occasion,  refrain  from  expressing  their 
opinion,  that  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  of  the 
Profession  in  general,  are  best  promoted  by  the  division 
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of  the  practice  of  Medicine  into  the  different  branches 
of  Physic,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy,  inasmuch  as  long 
experience  has  proved  that  excellence  in  these  branches 
is  more  easily  attained  by  their  separate  cultivation,  than 
when  united  in  the  person  of  the  same  individual.” 

“ They  would  further  suggest,  that,  although  in  the 
country  pans  of  this  kingdom,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
combine  the  different  branches  .of  Medicine,  yet  this 
being  essentially  a defect,  ought  not,  on  any  account, 
to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  College,  as  such  sanction 
would  be,  in  effect,  a sacrifice  of  principle,  and  an 
avowal  (hat  the  propriety  of  distinguishing  the  profes* 
sions,  was  at  least  questionable.” 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  Licentiates 
venture  to  express  a hope  that,  on  this  subject,  the 
College  will  deem  it  expedient  to  adopt,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  regulations  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
London.” 

That  the  College  will  finally  decide  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  address,  I cannot  for  a moment  doubt.  Its 
moderate  and  respectful  style,  must  confirm,  even  more 
strongly,  the  unanimity  that  subsists  between  the  Col- 
lege and  its  Licentiates,  and  the  example  proposed  in 
the  London  College,  ought  to  satisfy  every  impartial  ob- 
server, that  the  conduct  adopted  by  us,  should  be  in 
strict  conformity  to  that  long  acted  upon  by  the  first 
Medical  Body  in  Europe. 

The  practice  of  the  London  College  is  merely  to 
require  from  all  persons,  not  educated  from  the  com? 
mencement  as  Physicians,  and  who  shall  afterwards 
apply  to  them  for  an  examination,  a certificate  sealed 
with  the  official  seal  of  the  body  to  which  they  previr 
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©usly  belonged,  and  stating  that  they  are  no  longer 
members  of  that  body.  A regulation  of  this  kind, 
while  it  violates  no  principle,  and  exacts  nothing  harsh 
or  oppressive,  is  found  by  the  London  College  sufficient 
to  answer  the  proposed  end.  It  does  not  go  so  tar  as  to 
confine  such  persons  for  ever  to  the  business  which  they 
first  professed,  or  tend  to  render  them  incapable  of  parti- 
cipating in  the  honors  and  advantges  which  the  Physi- 
cian enjoys.  A resolution  of  this  kind  would  be  illiberal, 
and  unjust;  but  the  practice  of  the  London  College  is 
not  liable  to  this  charge, — it  imposes  no  unfair  restraint, 
it  only  places  them  on  a level  with  other  Physicians,  by 
obliging  them  to  renounce  their  former  profession.  In 
this  there  evidently  is  no  hardship.  If  the  art  of  the  Apo- 
thecary be  less  profitable,  or  less  respectable  than  the 
profession  of  Medicine,  there  can  be  no  hardship  in  re- 
signing it  for  one  more  profitable  and  more  respectable. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  his  business  possess  superior  advan- 
tages, and  if  the  Apothecary  do  not  wish  to  give  it  up, 
in  order  to  become  a Physician,  his  continuing  to  prac- 
tice Pharmacy  is  altogether  a matter  of  his  own  choice. 

In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  said,  the  Apothecary,  it  is 
true,  can  renounce  his  business,  and  thus  procure  an 
examination,  but  then  he  may  be  found  not  qualified 
to  practice  Medicine,  in  which  case,  he  will,  of  course, 
be  rejected  by  the  College  of  Physicians.  By  ceasing 
to  be  an  Apothecary,  he  gives  up  a certainty,  for  the 
chance  of  becoming  a Licent  iate  of  the  College,  in  which, 
should  he  be  disappointed,  his  interests  may  seriously 
suffer. 

Thata  rejection,  under  such  circumstances,  might  prove 
extremely  inconvenient  to  the  Apothecary,  I am  not  dis- 
posed to  deny,  but  the  King  and  Queen’s  College  of 
Physicians,  have  higher  duties  to  perform,  than  tosacri- 
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fice  the  objects  for  which  they  were  incorporated,  to  the 
feeling9  or  interests  of  any  individual  who  may  desire  to 
practice  under  the  sanction  of  their  authority,  and  who, 
unless  he  shall  obtain  their  licence  exactly  on  his  own 
terms,  shall  forthwith  presume  to  complain  of  the  hard- 
ships imposed  on  him,  and  charge  those  members  with 
illiberality,  who  do  not  consider  it  proper  to  com- 
ply with  his  wishes.  On  no  principle,  however,  has  the 
objection  of  its  being  a hardship  to  compel  the  Apothe- 
cary to  renounce  his  former  business,  any  just  founda- 
tion ; — for,  even  admitting  that  he  were  refused  his  li- 
cence, this  situation  would  not  be  worse  than  that  of  a . 
person  who,  not  having  been  an  Apothecary,  was  equally 
rejected  by  the  College  as  incompetent  to  practice. 

The  propriety  of  the  plan  pursued  by  the  London  Col- 
lege, obvious  as  it  is,  is  yet  more  strongly  confirmed  by 
the  advantages  which  it  evidently  has  produced.  In  no 
part  of  the  world  are  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy, 
practised  with  the  same  credit  to  the  individuals,  who 
have  applied  themselves  to  these  branches,  or  with 
the  same  benefit  to  the  public.  In  no  other  part  of 
the  world  have  such  improvements  been  made,-— not 
merely  speculative  and  theoretical  improvements,  but 
improvements  of  solid  and  permanent  utility.  In 
Medicine,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  the  Lon- 
don College  stands  without  a rival.  In  Surgery  the  Lon- 
don Surgeons  deservedly  possess  the  highest  character, 
and  with  respect  to  Pharmacy,  it  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion, that  the  principal  part  of  the  medicines  employed 
in  Ireland,  are  prepared  in  London,  and  are  of  a better 
quality,  and  furnished  at  a cheaper  rate,  than  those 
made  in  this  kingdom. 

That  medicines  prepared  in  London,  should  be  used 
by  Apothecaries  in  Ireland,  is  highly  censurable.  I can 
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see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  made  here  as 
good,  and  on  as  reasonable  terms,  as  elsewhere,  if  Apo- 
thecaries would  devote  the  necessary  attention  to  their 
preparation  : — but,  supposing  even  that  the  expense 
might  be  somewhat  greater,  still  Apothecaries  should, 
on  no  account,  be  permitted  to  dispense  medicines  which 
have  not  been  prepared  under  their  own  inspection. 
The  reason  is  this.  Medicines  made  in  England  are 
prepared  according  to  the  London  Pharmacopcea  ; those 
used  in  Dublin  are  presumed  to  be  made  according  to 
that  of  our  College.  But  the  London  differs  in  many 
respects  from  the  Dublin.  Several  medicines  of  the 
same  name,  in  both,  consist  sometimes  of  different  in- 
gredients, and  sometimes  of  the  same  ingredients,  united 
in  different  proportions,  and,  of  course,  the  medicines 
themselves  possess  different  degrees  of  activity.  Hence, 
when  a Physician  prescribes  according  to  the  Dublin, 
and  the  Apothecary  dispenses  his  medicines  according  to 
the  London  Pharmacopcea,  it  is  easy  to  form  some  idea 
of  what  may  be  the  possible  consequence  to  the  patient. 

*”  vs-'*.  k * . "»  • • 

This  subject  is  one  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and 
one  which  the  College  of  Physicians  ought  to  take  into 
their  most  serious  consideration.  As  guardians  of  the 
public  health,  and  possessing  sufficient  authority,  it  is 
their  duty  to  prevent  this  substitution  of  medicines,  and 
to  discountenance  whatever  shall  tend  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  Apothecary  from  the  business  of  com- 
pounding them.  The  Apothecary,  who  is  not  con- 
stantly to  be  found  behind  his  counter,  or  in  his  labora*- 
tory,  cannot  answer  for  the  exact  composition  of  his 
medicines.  If  he  occupy  himself  with  other  pursuits, 
•t  is  impossible  for  him  to  see  them  prepared  ; and,  if 
he  leave  their  preparation  to  a shopman  or  apprentice, 
it  is  equally  impossible  for  him  to  answer  for  their  atten- 
tion during  his  absence.  In  every  business,  the  HpprenV 
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tice  should  feel  that  he  is  under  the  strict  eye  of  his 
master, — when  the  master  is  not  himself  attentive,  the 
apprentice  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  otherwise  than 
negligent. 

In  Dublin,  notwithstanding  all  our  advantages,  we 
have  not  hitherto  made  a conspicuous  figure  in  Surgery, 
or  Pharmacy,  nor  have  we  even,  since  tire  days  of  Mac- 
bride,  produced  a single  Physician  whose  name  will  be 
remembered  in  future  times.*  This,  surely,  cannot  be 
referred  to  a want  of  talent,  or  of  opportunity  for  culti- 
vating each  department.  It  is  rather  to  be  ascribed 
to  a want  of  energy,  and  of  professional  zeal  on  our  part, 
which,  by  rendering  our  predecessors  indifferent  to  their 
rights,  has  encouraged  others  to  infringe  on  the  province 
of  Medicine,  and  has  thus  induced  them  to  neglect  their 
own  pursuits.  Owing  to  this  supineness,  matters  have 
arrived  at  such  a state  in  Dublin,  and  generally  through- 
cut  Ireland,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  the 
Apothecary  from  the  Physician.  The  Apothecary  pre- 
scribes in  all  cases  ; he  seldom  permits  a Physician  to  be 
employed,  unless  he  considers  the  patient  past  recovery, 
and  the  Physician,  when  recommended  by  the  Apothe- 
cary, too  often  conceals  his  mistakes,  and  consults  with 

* Since  the  formation,  in  1816,  of  the  Association  of  Fellows  and 
Licentiates  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  for  the  advancement  of  medical 
information,  we  have,  to  a certain  extent,  rescued  our  professional  cha- 
pter from  this  reproach.  Relative  to  our  Transactions,  of  which  two 
volumes  have  been  already  published,  the  London  Medical  and  Physical 
journal  contains  the  following  remark  : “ In  the  transactions  of  the 
Dublin  College,  we  meet  a vast  mine  of  useful  knowledge  concerning 
fever,  the  question  concerning  its  contagious  properties,  aud  the  m.  de 
of  prevention.  Nothing  but  a gVeat  press  of  matter  has  prevented  an 
earlier  notice  of  these  valuable  papers.  Though  this  volume  has  at- 
tracted less  attention  than  the  Hospital  Reports,  from  the  same  mm- 
dial),  it  contains,  in  our  opinion,  matter  beyond  all  comparison  better 
digested,  and  infinitely  more  applicable  to  the  object  ot  all  Medicine. 
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lura  precisely,  as  if  he  were  a regularly  educated  practi- 
tioner. 

Were  the  public  seriously  to  consider  their  true  inte- 
rests, this  system  would  not  be  suffered  to  continue  for 
a moment.  Were  they  to  consider  the  subject  with  the 
least  attention,  they  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  in 
these  extreme  cases,  no  exertions  of  the  Physician  can 
be  of  use,  and  that  his  presence  only  serves  to  hide  the 
blunders,  and  protect  from  blame,  persons,  of  whose  in- 
competency he  is  thoroughly  convinced.  No  Physician 
of  independent  feeling  would  lend  himself  to  such  pur- 
poses, nor  could  he,  without  compunction,  receive  his 
fee  for  ordering  draughts,  and  juleps,  which  he  well 
knows  can  be  of  no  service  to  his  patient,  and  only  tend 
to  increase  the  expenses  of  his  illness  ; — but  if  he  should 
forget  the  sacred  duties  which  he  has  to  perform  towards 
tfiose  who  employ  him,  and  the  obligations  imposed  on 
him  as  an  honest  and  conscientious  member  of  society, 
must  not  his  conduct  appear  more  censurable  than  that 
of  the  person  for  whose  emolument  he  prescribes  ? The 
Apothecary  may  plead  ignorance  as  his  excuse,  but  the 
Physician,  who  is  a party  to  the  delusion,  can  be  actu- 
ated only  by  corrupt,  and  mercenary  motives. 

* ( v 

I am  confidant  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  amongst 
the  members  of  the  College,  a single  Physician  who  could 
thus  act ; but,  however  satisfied  we  may  be  as  to  our 
own  integrity,  this  is  not  sufficient, — we  should  be  above 
suspicion.  Holding  the  rank  that  we  do  in  society,  our 
example  must  have  an  influence  on  the  public  mind, 
and,  if  from  any  cause  we  shall  countenance  that  which 
we  know  to  be  a defect,  we  cannot  think  it  strange  that 
erroneous  opinions  should  be  formed  of  us,  and  of  our 
profession. 


Though  there  does  not  exist  an  individual  more  dis- 
posed than  I am  to  uphold  his  profession,  or  more  ready 
' to  repel  any  unjust  imputation,  which  the  illiberal  or 
the  jealous  might  presume  to  attach  to  it,  still  I am 
not  so  much  the  slave  of  prejudice  as  to  persuade  my- 
self that  Physicians  are  in  every  respect  free  from  blame. 
The  conduct  of  Physicians  is,  in  some  respects,  injudi- 
cious, and  we  ourselves  are,  to  a certain  extent,  responsi- 
ble fo^the  evils  which  I have  endeavoured  to  expose. 
If  Physicians  will  consult  with  Apothecaries,  and  meet 
them  at  the  appointed  hour,  on  successive  days,  during 
the  whole  course  of  a long  protracted  fever,  what  are  the 
public  to  infer?  The  natural  inference  is,  that  the 
Physician  must  derive  some  information  from  the  Apo- 
thecary, and  that  he  does  not  consider  the  absence  of 
the  Apothecary  from  his  shop  as  a matter  of  any  conse- 
quence. This  again  leads  to  other  conclusions,  until  at 
last  it  is  supposed  that  the  Ipothecary,  having  seen  so 
much  of  the  Physician’s  practice,  must  be  as  well  quali- 
fied to  prescribe  as  the  Physician  himself.  Of  course)  on 
all  future  occasions  he  is  applied  to,  and  the  Physician 
no  more  thought  of,  until  symptoms  of  the  most  urgent 
nature  have  presented  themselves,  and  the  Apothecary 
begins  to  consider  it  not  altogether  prudent  in  him  to 
allow  his  patient  to  die,  unattended  by  a Physician. 

After  a Physician  has  been  thus  called  in  over  an  irre- 
gular practitioner,  and  when  he  performs  merely  the 
part  of  a useless  pageant  in  the  gloomy  scene  which  is 
'soon  to  follow,  his  want  of  firmness,  and  of  steady  ad- 
herence to  that  candour  v/hich  his  duty  to  the  profession, 
and  the  public,  requires,  by  no  means  tends  to  promote 
even  his  private  interests,  lie  gives  occasion  to  the  very 
person,  who,  perhaps,  objected  to  him  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  observe  that  there  was  little  use  in  employing 
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him,  and  that  it  was  evident  he  could  have  done  nothing 
more  than  had  been  done  before  he  was  consulted. 
Thus  are  the  public  deceived  ; thus  is  the  respectability 
of  Medicine  injured,  and  thus  are  more  lives  annually 
sacriticed,  than  it  would  be  possible  to  calculate. 

The  presence  of  an  Apothecary  at  a consultation,  can 
be  of  no  use  whatever  to  the  patient,  and  is  very  often 
injurious.  Physicians,  in  his  presence,  cannot  deliberate 
as  freely  as  thev  would  do,  were  they  by  themselves. 
They  feel  that  th  y are  under  the  surveillance  of  a person 
who  may  have  a partiality  towards  one  Physician,  and 
a prejudice  against  another,  and  who  may  pass  what 
comment  he  pleases  on  their  opinions  and  practice. 
The  effect  of  this  is,  to  create  a degree  of  caution  and 
reserve  on  their  part,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
object  of  a consultation  ; and  which  often  renders  it  little 
else  than  a mere  matter  of  form. 

The  presence  of  the  Apothecary  has  also  a decided  in- 
fluence over  the  Physician  with  respect  to  the  medicines 
which  he  prescribes,  so  that,  however  honest  bis  inten- 
tions, he  cannot  avoid  ordering  more  than  he  otherwise 
would.  If  a Physician  were  to  pay  two  successive  visits 
to  a patient,  when  an  Apothecary  was  in  attendance, 
without  prescribing  any  Medicine,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  ? It  would  probably  be  suggested  that  be 
knew  nothing  of  the  disorder,  or  that  he  wished  to 
protract  its  duration,  by  not  ordering  such  medicines  as 
some  other  Physician  had  prescribed,  with  the  greatest 
success,  in  a case  exactly  similar : that  it  was  a proof 
of  the  greatest  avarice  and  illiberality  to  take  his  fee 
ibr  doing  nothing  in  short,  that  he  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately dismissed,  and  that  Doctor should 

be  sent  for. 
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He  is  not  the  best  Physician  who  orders  the  most  me- 
dicines. It  often  requires  as  much  judgment  to  know 
when  to  refrain  from  giving  medicine,  as  when  and  how 
to  exhibit  it.  We  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  de- 
ceived by  a mere  name.  Though  medicines,  in  them- 
selves, are  valuable  agents,  they  are  not  uniformly  useful : 
they  are  either  useful  or  injurious  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  employed.  Medicines, 
generally  speaking,  are  Poisons  ; and,  to  the  healthy,  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  noxious.  In  cases  of  disease  we 
use  them,  in  consequence  of  the  noxious  qualities  which 
we  know  them  to  possess,  to  produce  certain  powerful 
impressions  on  the  system,  proper  to  correct  the  morbid 
actions  which  constitute  the  disease.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  these  powerful  impressions,  which  to  a 
healthy  person  are  injurious,  must,  when  unnecessarily 
produced,  be  still  more  so  to  those  labouring  under  dis- 
ease, the  system  being  then  more  weak,  and  more  suscep- 
tible of  additional  derangement.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  those  patients  who  take  the  least  Medicine,,  recover 
quicker  and  better,  provided  they  have  been  managed 
judiciously,  than  those,  for  whom  it  has  been  ordered 
in  larger  quantities.  Medicine,  unnecessarily  given, 
produces  a temporary  disease,  and  thus  often  impedes 
the  efforts  of  nature,  and  prevents,  instead  of  promoting, 
the  return  of  health.  Very  often  the  effects  of  medicines 
are  more  injurious  to  the  constitution,  than  even  the  dis- 
-ease  for  which  they  were  employed.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  respect  to  mercurial  preparations,  to  the 
indiscriminate  employment  and  abuse  of  which,  are  to 
be  (raced  many  of  the  most  obstinate  and  unmanageable 
diseases  for  which  we  have  occasion  to  prescribe. 

If,  therefore,  a Physician  can  cure  his  patient  with 
loss  medicine  than  another  is  accustomed  to  use,  lie 
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must  be  considered  decidedly  superior  to  the  latter  in 
skill,  and  knowledge  of  his  profession;  just  as  a general 
would  be  entitled  to  the  greatest  praise,  who  should  gain 
a doubtful  battle,  with  the  least  loss  to  himself,  and  with 

the  fewest  troops. 

< \ 

When  medicines  are  judiciously  administered,  and 
when  no  inducements  are  held  out  to  order  more  than 
are  absolutely  necessary,  it  can  scarcely  be  believed  how 
small  a quantity  will  answer.  In  the  fever  Hospital,  in 
which  fevers  of  every  description  every  day  present 
themselves,  and  in  which  cases  of  recovery  constantly 
take  place,  in  fevers  the  most  malignant,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances apparently  the  most  hopeless,  the  medicines 
we  employ  comprehend  all  those  in  general  use,  and 
yet,  in  tjie  year  1818,  during  which  7624  patients  passed 
through  the  Hospital,  the  expense  for  medicines  was  not 
quite  nine-pence,  for  each  patient.  The  mortality  was 
about  one  in  thirty.  Had  these  patients  been  treated  in 
private  practice,  the  average  expense  for  medicines 
alone  would  not  have  been  less  ^han  ten  pounds ; and, 
with  respect  to  the  probable  mortality,  it  is  calculated 
that,  during  the  epidemic,  the  deaths  in  private  were 
not  less  than  one  in  five. 

X 

Even,  were  the  Physician  occasionally  to  leave  his 
patient  without  prescribing  any  Medicine,  he  should 
not,  on  that  account,  be  considered  to  have  paid  a use- 
less visit.  'I  he  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  system 
is  such,  that  fear  alone  has  often  occasioned  death. 
In  many  diseases,  apprehension  and  despondency  are 
always  found  to  increase  the,  danger,  and,  of  course, 
whatever  tends  to  create  a contrary  feeling, — to  inspire 
confidence,  and  to  soothe  uneasiness,  must  have  a pow- 
erful effect  in  promoting  recovery.  On  this  principle, 
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the  mere  visit  of  a Physician  is  of  use  ; — to  the  invalid, 
the  presence  of  a Physician  is  a source  of  inward  satis- 
faction ; he  anxiously  looks  forward  to  the  hour  of  his 
arrival,  aud  finds  relief  in  explaining  his  feelings  to  him, 
and  in  answering  his  inquiries.  Finding  in  his  Physi- 
cian, one  who  enters  into  his  feelings,  and  sympathizes 
in'his  sufferings,  his  mind  is  tranquillized,  his  alarm 
subsides,  the  depressing  passions  which  exert  so  injurious 
an  influence,  vanish,  and  hope  returns.  In  numerous 
cases  of  disease,  the  presence  of  a Physician  is  itself  a 
Medicine,  and  his  assurance  so  grateful  to  the  languid 
patient,  that  his  symptoms  are  improved,  that  his  pulse 
is  better,  aud  that  he  will  soon  be  well,  is  often  a cordial 
more  powerful,  and  more  reviving,  than  any  tonic  or 
stimulating  draught  which  he  could  possibly  prescribe. 

Shall  we  then  consent  to  confide  to  the  uneducated 
and  incompetent,  the  practice  of  a Profession,  which 
lightens  the  pressure  of  sickness,  smooths  the  bed  of 
anguish,  and  affords  consolation  to  the  mind  oppressed 
by  care  and  bodily  suffering ; — which,  having  for  the 
object  of  its  inquiries,  the  noblest  of  the  Creator’s 
works,  must  for  ever  rank  amongst  the  first  of  the  sci- 
ences, and  which,  furthering  the  views  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent, professes  even  to  prolong  the  life  that  we  have 
received  from  the  Divine  Author  of  our  existence? 

"VVhat  I have  written  may  possibly  be  misrepresented  ; 
my  inferences  to  many  may  seem  more  highly  coloured 
than  the  facts  which  I have  stated  would  appear  to  war- 
rant,— hut  the  truth  is  not  therefore  to  be  concealed. — 
Because  the  truth  may  be  objected  to  bv  some,  as  op- 
posed to  their  interests,  and  unpleasant  to  others,  as 
interfering  with  their  prejudices,  it  would  ill  become  a 
writer  to  accommodate  his  opinions  to  those  of  the  in- 
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terested,  or  the  prejudiced.  Were  I to  write  from  such 
motives,  and  to  advocate  only  the  popular  side  of  a 
question,  1 might,  perhaps,  acquire  an  ephemeral  repu- 
tation, but  could  never  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  in  my  power,  to  contri- 
bute to  the  improvement  of  my  profession  ; to  expose 
error,  and  correct  abuses.  Truth,  however,  though  per- 
verted and  misrepresented ; though  discountenanced 
and  opposed,  by  the  selfish,  or  the  ignorant,  will  ulti- 
mately prevail.  The  truths  which  I have  stated,  will, 
at  no  distant  period,  be  generally  acknowledged, — the 
mischievous  effects  which  I have  poinied  out,  will  be- 
come too  obvious  to  admit  of  concealment,  and,  as 
often  happens  in  instances  of  great  moral  corruption, 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  will,  itself,  render  a reform  no 
longer  a matter  of  choice,  or  of  discretion,  but  of 
NECESSITY. 


tlNIf. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  AUTHOR’S  PREFACE. 

u As  every  attempt  to  illustrate  and  recommend  opinions 
on  Religion,  which  oppose  prejudices,  is  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  the  misconceptions  of  the  ignorant,  the  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  malevolent,  and  the  rash  censure  of  the  thought- 
less; (who  widely  and  hastily  condemn,  what  they  scarcely  al- 
low themselves  even  time  to  understand;)  l think  it  proper  to 
entreat  all  wdio  honor  this  book  with  any  degree  of  their 
attention  duly  to  consider  the  authorities,  human  as  well 
as  scriptural,  on  which  it  is  founded;  and  not  to  reject 
doctrines  in  which  their  own  happiness,  is  most  deeply 
concerned,  till  they  shall  have  invalidated  these  authorities , 
and  proved  themselves  superior  in  sagacity,  learning,  and 
piety,  to  the  great  men  whose  sentiments  I have  cited  in 
support  of  my  own. 

“ There  is  no  doubt  but  that  my  subject  is  the  most  momen- 
tous which  can  fall  under  the  contemplation  of  a human 
being;  and  I therefore  claim  for  it,  as  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind is  at  stake,  a dispassionate  and  unprejudiced  attention. 

“ 1’he  moral  world,  as  well  as  the  political,  appears,  at 
present,  greatly  out  of  order.  Moral  confusion,  indeed,  na- 
turally produces  political.  Let  all  w ho  love  their  species,  or 
their  country,  calmly  consider  whether  the  neglect  or  rejection 
of  Christianity  may  not  be  the  real  cause  of  both  : and  let 
those  who  are  thus  persuaded,  co-operate  with  every  attempt 
to  revive  and  diffuse  the  true  Spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
4 Let  us  meekly  instruct  those  that  oppose  themselves,’  (if 
God,  peradventure,  will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknow- 
ledging of  the  truth,  ‘ not  being  overcome  of  evil,  but 
overcoming  evil  with  good.’ 

“1  have  adapted  my  book  to  all;  yet  various  parts  of  it 
more  particularly  to  various  descriptions  of  men;  some  to  the 
great,  some  to  the  learned,  but  the  greater  part  to  the 
people.” 
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